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AN EVALUATION OF THE “ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL” 
AS A PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINE 


a recently submitted by Ruth Watson Alberts to the 


faculty of the Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago bears the title “Evaluation of Educational Journals from 
the Standpoint of Research.”’ When it is recalled that in this coun- 
try between five and six hundred journals are published in the field 
of education, the need of some criteria of selection becomes obvious. 
Workers in education need an evaluation of journals both with re- 
spect to the quantity of the reliable research findings that are re- 
ported and with respect to the fields of special interest that the 
articles cover. 

The report referred to in the preceding paragraph attempts such 
an evaluation. The method followed was to tabulate all the refer- 
ences to educational periodicals found in the fifteen issues of the 
Review of Educational Research from February, 1936, to December, 
1938. The total number of citations and the total number of pages 
represented by the citations for each of the journals were tabulated. 
The reader will recall, of course, that the Review of Educational Re- 
search is published by the American Educational Research Associa- 
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tion, which is composed of persons engaged in technical research in 
education, including directors of research in school systems, instruc- 
tors in educational institutions, and research workers connected 
with private educational agencies. Each year the association pub- 
lishes five monographs reviewing the research findings in five im- 
portant areas of educational interest. In a three-year cycle the whole 
field of education is covered. The fifteen subdivisions covered are: 
educational sociology; teacher personnel; school organization; fi- 
nance and business administration; school plant and equipment; 
pupil personnel, guidance, and counseling; psychology of learning, 
general methods of teaching, and supervision; mental hygiene and 
adjustment; curriculum; special methods and psychology of the 
elementary-school subjects; psychology and methods in high school 
and college; mental and physical development; psychological tests 
and their uses; educational tests and their uses; and history of edu- 
cation and comparative education. Inasmuch as few references to 
periodical literature were found in the number of the Review dealing 
with the history of education, this subdivision was left out of further 
consideration. 

A total of 484 periodicals were found to be mentioned in the 
bibliographies included in the numbers of the Review of Educational 
Research analyzed. A decision was made to include only those pe- 
riodicals which were cited six or more times in the subjects repre- 
sented. This procedure eliminated 348 magazines and left 135 peri- 
odicals for detailed study (the Review of Educational Research being 
excluded, of course). 

We feel that we owe it to our readers to report the findings with 
respect to the Elementary School Journal. The reader will detect, 
and we hope forgive, a certain pride and satisfaction felt by the 
editor in making this accounting to the “stockholders.” 

Of the 135 periodicals, the Elementary School Journal ranks among 
the first ten in six of the fourteen special fields. It ranks first in the 
field of the curriculum; second in special methods and psychology 
of the elementary-school subjects; fourth in pupil personnel, guid- 
ance, and counseling; sixth in educational tests and their uses; ninth 
in school organization; and tenth in finance and business adminis- 
tration. It has a rank of 11.5 in teacher personnel and 14 in psy- 
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chology of learning, general methods of teaching, and supervision. 
The accompanying table compiled from the data of the report indi- 
cates the rank of the Elementary School Journal in all the fourteen 
special areas. 


RANK OF “ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL” IN SPECIAL AREAS 
OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 




















| 
Area Rank Area | Rank 
| 
CORO ois ais da siavin caaecus 1 {Psychology of learning, general] 
Special methods and psychology methods of teaching, and super-' 
of elementary-school subjects...| 2 IBEQ Eo cosongre eee erence. sips 14 
Pupil personnel, guidance, and Mental hygiene and adjustment. .| 22 
ety at) a 4 ||Educational sociology........... | 29 
Educational tests and their uses...) 6 Psychological tests and their uses! 32 
School organization............. 9.5 |Psychology and methods in high! 
Finance and business administra- school and college............ | 32.5 
MAGI oh oc Socios c dis.5 6k alee oes to _|(Mental and physical development) 36 
Teacher personnel ............6..64.s 11.5 |\School plant and equipment...... | Petersreiels 





In addition to ranking relatively high in a number of the special 
fields, the Elementary School Journal is also ranked as one of the 
most comprehensive periodicals. School and Society is ranked as the 
most comprehensive journal, and the Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology and the Elementary School Journal are tied for second place. 
Of the fifty journals to which citations are most frequently made in 
the bibliographies of the fourteen special fields, only eleven con- 
tribute to eleven or more fields. The Elementary School Journal 
touches thirteen of the fourteen fields. 


NExtT STEPS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION—RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE WHITE HovusE CONFERENCE 


HE White House Conference on Children in a Democracy has 
issued a preliminary statement on ‘Education through the 
School.” Attention is given to such matters as educational oppor- 
tunity for every child, additional school services required, redirec- 
tion of school experiences, improvement of environmental influences, 
and research and planning for children’s needs. 
The following summary of recommendations indicates the next 
steps in American education as the conference sees them. 
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Democracy is dependent upon the educational opportunities made available 
to all citizens. This nation cannot afford to deny any of its children the privilege 
of attending a good school. Within the community the school is but one institu- 
tion among many that serve the child; it is the only one primarily concerned 
with his education. The strengthening of democratic government requires edu- 
cation for every child adapted to his needs and capacities. 

The White House Conference on Children in a Democracy recommends these 
next steps to the American people: 


I. Every child should be able to attend a well-equipped school, staffed by 
competent teachers, within reasonable distance of his home. This can be 
achieved only through— 

Larger units of local administration planned on a state-wide basis; 

Increased state support of local schools such as will reduce inequalities 
in educational opportunity; 

Federal aid for education distributed among the states in such a way 
as to reduce educational inequalities; 

Financial aids for needy children to make possible their attendance at 
school; 

Improved general and professional education of teachers with particular 
emphasis on child growth and development; 

More adequate and suitable school facilities to meet new requirements 
of the educational program. 


. Every child should have learning experiences that are adjusted to his indi- 
vidual needs and that encourage the development of attitudes and skills 
necessary for democratic living. This requires— 

Provision of kindergarten or similar preschool experience for every child; 

Revision of teaching procedures and school organization to make pos- 
sible richer learning experiences in school and community and to assure 
continuous progress of the child; 

Arrangement of individual programs adjusted to the growth pattern 
and individual needs of each child; 

More effective education of the child in human relationships, healthful 
living, use of leisure, preparation for an occupation, ethical standards, and 
civic responsibility; 7 

Co-operation of the school with other institutions and agencies that 
serve the child; 

Education of parents through the school to make possible better educa- 
tional opportunities for the child in the home. 


. Every school system should provide school opportunity and vocational 
preparation, based on adequate vocational guidance, for all youth. This 
makes necessary— 

Provision of secondary-school opportunities for youth up to eighteen 
or twenty years of age; 
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Effective guidance leading to the development of occupational plans 
during the secondary-school period; 

Prevocational preparation for all youth about to complete their formal 
schooling; 

Broad vocational education within the secondary school for youth who 
will later have intensive training for skilled trades; 

Co-operation of the school in the guidance and placement of out-of- 
school youth; 

Continued educational opportunity in school for youth who have al- 
ready started their occupational careers. 


IV. Continued progress necessitates research and planning for the better edu- 

cation of the child. There is need for— 

Establishment of research divisions by local school systems, wherever 
possible, and by all state departments of education; 

Increased budgets for the United States Office of Education to permit 
the extension of research and related services; 

Planning of educational policies and programs at all levels based on the 
findings of research. 


Do Pupits PREFER MARRIED TEACHERS? 


N A recent issue of the School Executive Dennis A. Cooke and 
Clinton O. McKee report the findings from a study of pupil 
attitude toward married and single women teachers. Pupils in 
Grades VIII and XII in ten schools in a Tennessee county were asked 
to answer thirty-two questions concerning the women teachers who 
had taught them during the three years immediately preceding. 
The pupils had no way of knowing that a comparison of single and 
married women teachers was being made. The total number of 
pupils involved was 267 in Grade VIII and 193 in Grade XII. The 
total number of teachers involved was 256. A correction was made 
for the fact that the pupils had not been taught by the same number 
of single and married teachers during the three-year period. The 
following statement reports the results of the inquiry. 

Who had the best personality? The married women teachers were preferred 
by the eighth-grade pupils and the single women by the twelfth graders. 

Who had the best knowledge of subject matter? The preferences are reversed 
here. The eighth graders very definitely favor the single women, while the twelfth 
graders show an equal preference for the married and single women teachers. 

Who was the best-natured teacher? Married women are preferred by the eighth- 
grade students by a count of 7 to 3, while the single women are favored by the 
twelfth graders by a vote of 5 to 4. 
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Who was the fairest teacher? The eighth graders say the married women, but 
the twelfth-grade students favor the single women. 

Who has been the kindest to you? Again the two groups of pupils are divided. 
The eighth graders say the married women, while the other group prefers the 
single teachers in this respect. 

Who had the most patience? The eighth graders are equally divided in their 
preferences here, but the twelfth graders favor the single women. 

Who had the most interest in the school? By a vote of 7 to 3 the eighth-grade 
pupils believe that the married women had more interest in the school than did 
the single women, while the twelfth graders are equally divided on this question. 

Who had the best health? As usual the two groups of pupils are divided in 
their answers. The eighth graders vote 6 to 4 for the single women, while the 
twelfth graders report 8 to 2 for the married women. 

Who was the best disciplinarian? Again the eighth-grade preferences are 
equally divided, but the twelfth graders very definitely favor the married women 
insofar as discipline is concerned. 

Who had the best personal appearance? Both groups are equally divided. 
There is no preference here. 

Who was the most honest with you? Again the eighth graders have no prefer- 
ence, but the twelfth graders are very definitely of the opinion that the married 
women are more honest than the single women. 

Who was the best leader? Again both groups are equally divided. Neither 
group has a preference. 

Who had the best self-control? The eighth graders indicate no preference, but 
the twelfth-grade students have a slight preference (5 to 4) for the single women. 

Who showed the best co-operation? The eighth-grade students are quite sure 
that the married women are more co-operative, but the twelfth graders prefer 
the single teachers in this respect. 

Who was the most attractive? The eighth graders say the married women, 
while the other group votes for the single teachers. 

Who was the most original? The single teachers are more original as judged 
by the eighth-grade pupils, but the twelfth graders say that the married women 
are the more original. 

Who was the most prompt? For the first time the two groups of pupils are 
agreed. Both say that the married women are more prompt than the single 
teachers. This preference is significant, especially since promptness is an im- 
portant quality in any teacher. 

Who showed the most consideration? The eighth graders have a slight prefer- 
ence for the married women, while the twelfth-grade pupils have no preference. 

Who was the most dependable? Again both groups of pupils are agreed that 
the married women teachers are the more dependable, the eighth graders voting 
6 to 4 and the twelfth graders 6 to 3. 
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Who showed the most sympathy? Here the preference of both groups is also 
in favor of the married women. 

Who was the most progressive? Both groups are equally divided in their an- 
swers to this question. Neither group indicates a preference. 

Who had the most enthusiasm? No preference is shown by either group in 
this connection. 

Who was the most refined? Again both groups are agreed that the married 
women teachers are the more refined. 

Who used the best judgment? The eighth graders indicate no preference, but 
the twelfth-grade pupils are very definitely of the opinion that the married 
women use the better judgment. 

Who was the most thrifty? Both groups say that married women teachers are 
more thrifty than single women teachers. The twelfth graders are very definite 
in this conviction. 

Who had the strongest character? The eighth graders show no preference, but 
the twelfth-grade pupils favor the married women teachers slightly. 

Who gave you the most inspiration? Again the eighth-grade pupils have no 
preference, but the twelfth graders say the married women gave them more 
inspiration than did the single women. 

Who made the classes most interesting? There is no difference in the two types 
of teachers in this respect. 

Who had the best sense of humor? The eighth graders say the married women, 
but the twelfth-grade students have no preference. 

Who showed the most interest in community affairs? The preference here is 
definitely in favor of the married women with a vote of 7 to 3 for each group 
of pupils. 

To whom did you go for help in your studies? Both groups of pupils go to the 
married women teachers for help in their studies more often than they do to 
the single women teachers. 

To whom did you go for advice? The eighth graders go to the married women 
for advice more frequently than they go to the single women, but the twelfth 
graders make no difference in this respect. 


RELATION OF EDUCATION AND ECONOMICS 
IN AN INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Oo of the most important publications of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission which has yet appeared bears the title Edu- - 
cation and Economic Well-being in American Democracy. Chief re- 
sponsibility for the writing of the report was intrusted by the com- 
mission to John K. Norton. The following paragraphs quoted from 
the report indicate something of its scope and purpose. 
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The problem of financing the kind and amount of education which will 
maintain a high technology in a democratic, industrial society demands funda- 
mental examination of the interrelations of education and economics. It calls 
for thoughtful appraisal of the contributions which education makes to pro- 
ductivity and general economic well-being, and judicial consideration of the 
economic limitations on the amount which may be wisely spent for education. 

Hence this volume deals with questions such as these: What factors con- 
tribute to high productivity in an economy such as ours, and what contribution 
does education make to such productivity? Does the improvement and strength- 
ening of our national economy involve an improved program of public educa- 
tion? What kind of educational opportunity for youth is socially desirable? 
What kind and amount of education will result in maximum economic well- 
being? To what extent are children and youths of superior ability denied educa- 
tional opportunity because of lack of family finances? What effect has such 
denial on productivity and national income? To what extent will an educa- 
tional program, right in kind and amount, tend to amortize its cost? Has the 
nation reached a period when it appears that basic economic limitations require 
restriction of the further development of free education? Or does it appear wise, 
from a purely economic point of view, further to extend this expression of the 
American ideal of equality of opportunity? 

The program proposed here should be appraised from the point of view of 
long-term, rather than immediate, considerations. It should be looked upon 
as a series of general policies to guide future educational development, with its 
economic functions in mind, rather than a blueprint of specifics. The proposals 
made will need adaptations to state and local situations. They should be modi- 
fied and perfected in the light of future experience. 


This publication may be obtained from the office of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C., for fifty cents a copy. 


A HELPFUL BULLETIN FOR THE EDUCATIONAL COUNSELOR 


A” WHO are interested in the individual inventory as an instru- 
ment of guidance will welcome the appearance of a recent bul- 
letin of the United States Office of Education. The bulletin was 
prepared by Giles M. Ruch and David Segel and is published under 
the title Minimum Essentials of the Individual Inventory in Guidance. 
Chapters are devoted to the importance of the individual inventory 
in guidance, essentials of the individual inventory, the value for 
guidance of items in the individual inventory, the determination of 
aptitudes, the selection of tests, and a list and description of tests 
selected with special reference to guidance. The bulletin may be 
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purchased for fifteen cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 


TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHING 
AS A PROFESSION 


_- number of the Research Bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association entitled The Status of the Teaching Profes- 
sion gives a general overview of the present status of the American 
teacher and also reveals certain significant trends in the develop- 
ment of teaching as a profession. Classroom teachers, not including 
administrators or supervisors, now number approximately 877,000, 
as compared with 200,000 seventy years ago. Three-tenths of the 
teachers are in the junior and senior high schools, and somewhat 
more than half of all teachers are working in rural schools. 

Women teachers outnumber men teachers at all educational levels 
below the college. In 1870 women teachers in the public elementary 
and secondary schools constituted 61 per cent of the total; today 79 
per cent of the teachers in these schools are women. At present 
women teachers are employed in the different types of schools in 
the following proportions: kindergartens and elementary schools, 
88 per cent; reorganized high schools, 62 per cent (junior high schools 
alone, about 70 per cent); and regular and vocational high schools, 
56 per cent. Single women hold a majority of teaching positions at 
all public-school levels. It is also a striking fact that relatively few 
married men are found teaching at any level: “Out of twenty teach- 
ers on each level only one elementary-school teacher, three junior 
high school teachers, and four senior high school teachers are mar- 
ried men.” 

The social background of the teaching population is an important 
factor in any educational system. In the United States the typical 
public-school teacher has a social background which may be de- 
scribed as definitely middle class. 


All the studies which have been made of the background of students in 
teachers’ colleges show that classroom teachers today are, for the most part, 
natives of the United States, born of native-born parents, reared in families of 
farmers, skilled workmen, or owners of small businesses where the median 
annual incomes are between $2,000 and $2,500. Most of the precollege life of 
the typical American teacher was spent in an area within a two-hundred-mile 
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radius of his home, and his opportunities for cultural contacts were not so 
great as those afforded in the homes of professional men and women. The 
intellectual status of the parents of most classroom teachers, however, is above 
the average for the whole population. 


In recent years progress has been made in the educational prepara- 
tion of teachers. Before 1900 the typical elementary-school teacher 
had less than the equivalent of a high-school education. By 1922 
three out of four teachers had at least the equivalent of a four- 
year high-school education, but less than half had a minimum of 
two years of college work. At present, on the average, a teacher in 
the public schools has had more than three years’ educational work 
beyond high-school graduation. In urban communities (cities with 
populations of 2,500 or more), the median number of years of college 
training which teachers have received is 4.2. Only 4 per cent have 
had less than two years’ preparation, and 16 per cent have had five 
years or more. Of the teachers in rural schools, about 62 per cent 
have completed less than four years of college work, and 16 per 
cent have had less than two years beyond high-school graduation. 

Teaching has not yet become a life-career, but the tendency in 
that direction is clear, especially in cities. The median experience 
of teachers in urban communities is 14.0 years and in cities of 
100,000 or more, 16.0 years. In contrast, the median experience of 
teachers in one-teacher rural schools is only five years. The longer 
experience of urban teachers is accounted for, in part, by the fact 
that in many cities boards of education will not employ inexperi- 
enced teachers. The initial experience of most teachers has neces- 
sarily been acquired in rural schools. 

The following paragraph describes the general trend in teachers’ 
salaries. 


In 1913 the average yearly salary of classroom teachers was little more than 
$500. This amount was about half the average yearly earnings of all gainfully 
occupied persons—clear testimony as to the inferior economic position then 
held by members of the teaching profession. Following the World War, teach- 
ers’ salaries improved considerably until, in 1930, an average of about $1,400 
was reached. The depression brought the national average down by approxi- 
mately $200. Rural teachers, especially, suffered severe salary cuts. Today 
again the trend is upward, the average salary of all classroom teachers being 
close to $1,360 a year. On the average, urban teachers are receiving $1,900 
annually; rural teachers, $830. 
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TuirpD ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON READING 


HE third annual conference on reading at the University of 

Chicago, as was announced briefly in the May number of the 
Elementary School Journal, will be held in Mandel Hall June 26-29, 
inclusive. The central theme of the conference is “Reading and 
Human Development.” A copy of the program follows. 


Wednesday Morning, June 26 
PROMOTING GROWTH THROUGH READING 


GENERAL SESSION: “Relation of Reading to Individual Development and So- 
cial Progress,’”’ William S. Gray, Professor of Education, University of Chi- 
cago 

“Significant Aspects of Growth in Learning Situations,” Hilda Taba, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS: “Types of Growth That May Be Stimulated through 
Reading” 
1. Elementary School 
a) Clara Belle Baker, Director of Children’s School, National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, Illinois 
b) Sally B. Marks, Professor of Elementary Education, Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
2. Secondary School 
a) “Social Studies,” Herbert J. Abraham, Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago 
b) “Science and Mathematics,” H. C. Trimble, Research Associate in Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago 
“English,” Chester Harris, Research Assistant in Education, University 
of Chicago 


is] 
~~ 


Wednesday Afternoon, June 26 
GROWTH IN THE INTERPRETATION OF MEANING 


GENERAL SESSION: “What Is Involved in the Interpretation of Meaning?” 
I. A. Richards, Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, England 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS: 
1. Primary Grades 
a) “Promoting Readiness for Reading and for Growth in the Interpretation 
of Meaning,” Madeline Semmelmeyer, Principal, Frank W. Reilly School, 
Chicago, Illinois 
b) “Interpretative Exercises for the Primary Grades,” Ellen Walpole, Prin- 
cipal, Children’s Studio, New York City 
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2. Middle Grades 
a) “Interpretative Exercises for the Middle Grades,” Hugh Walpole, Re- 
search Assistant to the Committee on Communication, Harvard Uni- 
versity 
b) “Relation of the Broader Context to Interpretation,’ W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, Head of English Department, Chicago Teachers College 
. Secondary Schools and Colleges 
“Possible Procedures in Promoting Better Interpretation of Meaning,” 
I. A. Richards, Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, England 


Wednesday Evening, June 26 


Round-table discussion of problems relating to the interpretation of meaning, 
under the direction of William S. Gray. Questions and controversial issues will 
be discussed from the platform by the speakers of the day and by others. 


Thursday Morning, June 27 


DEVELOPMENT OF ABILITY TO READ EFFECTIVELY FOR DIFFERENT 
PuRPOSES OR To ATTAIN DIFFERENT OBJECTIVES 


GENERAL SEsSIONn: “The Relation of Purposes for Reading to the Reading Proc- 
ess and the Types of Guidance Needed,” William E. Young, Director, Di- 
vision of Elementary Education, New York State Department of Education 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS: 
1. Primary Grades 

a) “Purposes for Reading and Methods of Promoting Growth in Attaining 
Them,” Mabel Snedaker, Supervisor of Social Studies, Elementary School; 
Instructor in Education, Extension Division, University of Iowa 

b) “Specific Problems Encountered and Methods of Overcoming Them,” 
Helen Hillman Fischer, Elementary Supervisor, Public Schools, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa 

. Middle Grades 

a) “Purposes for Reading and Methods of Promoting Growth in Attaining 
Them,” Prudence Cutright, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota 

b) “Types of Guidance Provided in Reading for Different Purposes in the 
University Elementary School,” Ida B. De Pencier, Teacher, Laboratory 
Schools, University of Chicago 

. Secondary Schools and Colleges: “Purposes for Reading and Methods of 

Promoting Growth in Attaining Them” 

a) “Social Studies,” J. Lloyd Trump, Teacher, University High School, 
University of Chicago 

b) “English,” Harold A. Anderson, Instructor in Education and the Teach- 
ing of English, University of Chicago 
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c) “Science,” John C. Mayfield, Instructor in the Biological Sciences in the 
College, University of Chicago 

d) “Mathematics,” Maurice L. Hartung, Assistant Professor of the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics, University of Chicago 


Thursday Afternoon, June 27 


DEVELOPMENT OF ABILITY To UNDERSTAND WuaTtT Is 
READ IN SPECIFIC CURRICULUM FIELDS 


GENERAL SESSION: “Interrelations of Reading and Other Forms of Learning 
in Clarifying and Enriching Experiences,” I. Keith Tyler, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS: 


1. Primary Grades 

a) “Nature of the Difficulties Encountered in Understanding What Is Read 
and Methods of Overcoming Them,” Prudence Cutright, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

b) “Development of Ability To Understand What Is Read in Specific Cur- 
riculum Fields,” Mildred Miles Roberts, Supervisor, Elementary Schools, 
Wilmette, Illinois 

. Middle Grades 

a) “Nature of the Difficulties Encountered in Reading in the Content Fields 
and Methods of Overcoming Them,” Mabel Snedaker, Supervisor of 
Social Studies, Elementary School; Instructor in Education, Extension 
Division, University of Iowa 

b) “Efforts To Improve Reading in the Content Fields in a School System,” 
Alta McIntire, General Supervisor, Berwyn, Illinois 

. Secondary Schools and Colleges: “Nature of the Difficulties Encountered 

in Reading in the Content Fields and Methods of Overcoming Them” 

a) “Social Studies,” Robert B. Weaver, Teacher, Laboratory Schools, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

b) “Science,” Glenn O. Blough, Teacher, Laboratory Schools, University of 
Chicago 

c) “Mathematics,” George E. Hawkins, Teacher, Laboratory Schools, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 

d) “English,” Edith E. Shepherd, Teacher, Laboratory Schools, University 
of Chicago 

Thursday Evening, June 27 


“Recent Trends and Developments in Interpretative and Choral Reading,” 
Davis Edwards, Associate Professor of Speech, University of Chicago 
Questions and controversial issues relating to interpretative oral and choral 

reading will be discussed by Professor Edwards, by the speakers of the day, 

and by others. 
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Friday Morning, June 28 


GROWTH IN INTERESTS, APPRECIATIONS, TASTES, AND 
EMOTIONAL MATURITY 

GENERAL SESSION: ‘Basic Facts and Principles Underlying Growth in Inter- 
ests, Appreciations, Tastes, and Emotional Maturity,” Daniel A. Prescott, 
Head, Division on Child Development and Teacher Personnel, American 
Council on Education 

“‘The Social Influences of Reading,”’ Douglas Waples, Professor of Researches 
in Reading, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS: 

1. Elementary School 
“Methods of Stimulating Desirable Reading Interests, Appreciations, and 
Tastes,” May Hill Arbuthnot, Associate Professor of Education, Western 
Reserve University 

. Secondary Schools and Colleges 

“The Development of Reading Interests and Critical Appreciation,”’ Louise 
M. Rosenblatt, Assistant Professor of English, Brooklyn College 


Friday Afternoon, June 28 


DEVELOPMENT OF BASIC READING ATTITUDES 
HABITS, AND SKILLS 


GENERAL SESSION: “Reading as a Function of the Total Growth of the Child,” 


Willard C. Olson, Director of Research in Child Development, University 
of Michigan 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS: 
1. Primary Grades 
a) “Problems Relating to the Organization, Materials, and Methods of 
Basic Instruction in Reading,” Genevieve Anderson, Associate Director, 
Department of Elementary Education, Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 
b) “Procedures Adopted by Efficient Teachers in Promoting Growth in 
Reading,’ Maud Price, Supervising Principal of Elementary Schools, 
Monroe, Michigan 
. Middle Grades 
a) “Procedures Adopted by Efficient Teachers in Promoting Growth in 
Reading,’’ Maud Price, Supervising Principal of Elementary Schools, 
Monroe, Michigan 
b) “Problems Relating to the Organization, Materials, and Methods of Basic 
Instruction in Reading,” Genevieve Anderson, Associate Director, De- 
partment of Elementary Education, Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 
. Secondary Schools and Colleges 
a) “Nature of the Reading Needs and Difficulties of Secondary School and 
College Students,” Robert L. McCaul, Jr., Teacher, Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 
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b) “Types of Basic Instruction in Reading in Secondary Schools and Col- 
leges,” Hugh McCammon, Instructor in English, Stephens College ~ 


Friday Evening, June 28 


Round-table discussion on problems relating to poor and seriously disabled 
readers, under the direction of William S. Gray. Questions and controversial 
issues will be discussed from the platform by the speakers of the day and by 
others. 

Saturday Morning, June 29 


EVALUATING GROWTH IN AND THROUGH READING 
GENERAL Session: “Newer Techniques in Evaluating Growth,” Ralph W. 
Tyler, Professor and Chairman of the Department of Education, University 
of Chicago 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS: 
1. Primary Grades 
a) “The Evaluation of Growth in Reading,” Edward W. Dolch, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Illinois 
b) “The Evaluation of Growth through Reading,” Laura Oitedal, Teacher, 
Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 
. Middle Grades 
a) “The Evaluation of Growth through Reading,” Mildred C. Letton, 
Teacher, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 
b) “The Evaluation of Growth in Reading,” Edward W. Dolch, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Illinois 
. Secondary Schools and Colleges 
a) “The Evaluation of Growth in Reading,” Wilfred Eberhart, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Ohio State University 
b) “The Evaluation of Growth through Reading,” Paul B. Diederich, As- 
sistant Professor of Education, University of Chicago 
Harold B. Dunkel, Examiner, Board of Examinations, University of Chi- 
cago 
Saturday Afternoon, June 29 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS: “The Function and Activities of Libraries in Promoting 
Growth in and through Reading” 
1. Elementary School 
Josephine Dillon, Librarian, Mount Auburn School, Cleveland, Ohio 
2. Secondary Schools and Colleges 
Frances E. Henne, Librarian, University High School, University of Chicago 
GENERAL SEssIoN: ‘Summary of the Conference”’ 
Grace E. Storm, for the primary grades 
William E. Young, for the middle grades 
Hugh McCammon, for the secondary schools and colleges 
William S. Gray, for the conference as a whole 
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READING PROBLEMS AT THE INTERMEDIATE- 
GRADE LEVEL'* 


EMMETT A. BETTS 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania 


a 


Bee article reports one section of the data collected on seventy- 
eight fifth-grade pupils in a public school in State College, 
Pennsylvania, with a view to studying both the clusters of difficulties 
and the capacities for compensation. Since reading is primarily a 
thinking process, special emphasis was put on this phase of the prob- 
lem. Data were secured also on certain other factors which appeared 
to be fruitful for investigation. Some of the tests used in this study 
are being selected for investigation of a larger population. 


PURPOSES AND CONDITIONS OF THE STUDY 

The chief purposes of this study were: (1) to study the interrela- 
tions of certain reading tests designed for fifth-grade pupils; (2) to 
secure both objective and subjective data on levels of achievement in 
reading; (3) to study the incidence of certain common reading diffi- 
culties at the fifth-grade level; (4) to compare ability in reading and 
spelling at the fifth-grade level; (5) to study the incidence of certain 
marginal factors, such as personality and certain types of hearing 
and seeing difficulties; (6) to study the binocular and the monocular 
reading habits of fifth-grade children by means of the ophthalmo- 
graph; and (7) to study the range of individual differences in one 
fifth grade. 

This study was initiated at the fifth-grade level chiefly because 
of the number of instruments available at that level for the appraisal 
of the situations in question. Some of the conditions of the study 
are listed as follows: (1) Complete data were secured on only 
seventy-eight fifth-grade pupils: forty-one girls and thirty-seven 

* This report was prepared with the assistance of the following members of the staff 


of the reading clinic of the Pennsylvania State College: Arthur W. Ayres, statistician, 
and Lois Bird, clinician. 
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boys. (2) The median chronological age was ten years and eight 
months, with a range from nine years and eight months to fourteen 
years and five months. (3) The average mental age was twelve years 
and five months, with a range from nine years and four months to 
fifteen years and five months. (4) The average intelligence quotient, 
determined by means of the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Scale, was 114.9, with a range from 74 to 147. In terms of the 
Bernreuter-Carr interpretation’ of the new Binet test, 19.23 per 
cent of the pupils were very superior; 37.18 per cent, superior; 41.03 
per cent, normal; and 2.56 per cent, dull. (5) The subjective reading 
inventory was given individually. No check was made on the re- 
liability of this inventory, which was taken by an experienced gradu- 
ate student who is a member of the reading clinic staff. (6) The tests 
were administered over a period extending from March 15 to June 1, 


1938. 
RESULTS 


A number of tests of each type were administered, and the cor- 
relations between the scores obtained are shown in Table 1. 
Intelligence —Four intelligence tests were administered: the New 


Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale, the Durrell-Sullivan 
Reading Capacity Test, the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability 
(Form A), and the California Test of Mental Maturity. Table 1 
shows that the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test had a higher 
correlation with the Binet test than with either of the other tests 
used. The correlation between the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Ca- 
pacity Test and the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement Test was 
775 £0764. 

Reading achievement—Table 1 shows that the correlations of 
the five reading-achievement tests ranged from .723 + .0367 to 
.865 + .o1g1. The chief weakness of some of these tests was the 
lack of discriminative power. Table 2 gives the highest score and 
the lowest score made on each test. The low grade-placement scores 
on the tests ranged from 2.6 to 4.1; the high, from 8.4 to 12.0. 

Table 1 shows that the correlations between the vocabulary tests 
ranged from .543 + .0542 to .871 + .o1go. 


* Robert G. Bernreuter and Edward J. Carr, ‘“The Interpretation of IQ’s on the 
L-M Stanford-Binet,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XX¥X. (April, 1938), 312-14. 
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TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES ON VARIOUS TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE 
READING ACHIEVEMENT, VOCABULARY, AND RATE OF READING 
FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT FIFTH-GRADE PUPILS 

_~ Measures Correlated Correlation 
Tests of intelligence: 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test and: 


California Test of Mental Maturity......... .687 + .0405 
New Stanford Revision of Binet-Simon Scale. .749 + .0336 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. .... .682 + .0259 


Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability and: 
New Stanford Revision of Binet-Simon,Scale. .712+.0374 
California Test of Mental Maturity........ 755 + .0328 


California Test of Mental Maturity and: 
New Stanford Revision of Binet-Simon Scale. .685 + .0412 


Tests of teading achievement: 
-Sangren-Woody Reading Test, Form A, and: 





Progressive Reading Tests................. . 783 + .0297 
Towa Silent Reading Tests..........5 30:0 086 72920367 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement Test. .805+.0275 i 
Stanford Achievement Test, Reading....... .760 + .0328 
Stanford Achievement Test, Reading, and: 
Progressive Reading Tests................. .865 + .o1gt 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests................. .846 + .0221 


Progressive Reading Tests and: 
Iowa Silent Reading Tests................. .766 + .0313 


Tests of vocabulary: 
Vocabulary Test of Gates Reading Survey for 
Grades 3 to 10, and: 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement Test, 


Word Meanie. oo ssc ceresainss a0 'e.s0i .594 + .0406 
Holley Sentence Vocabulary Scale.......... 543 + .0542 
Pressey Diagnostic Reading Tests in Vocabu- 

MAN fonce eyo icvene or toke oie wT IDLE ede alee .838 + .0229 


Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement Test, 
Word Meaning, and: 
Holley Sentence Vocabulary Scale.......... .871 + .o190 
Pressey Diagnostic Reading Tests in Vocabu- 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Measures Correlated Correlation 
Tests of rate of reading: 

Ophthalmograph V-A card and: 

Sangren-Woody Reading Test, Form A .569 + .0519 

Gates Silent Reading Tests, Types A, B, C, 

.719 + .0367 

Pressey Diagnostic Reading Tests, Speed Test, 

and: 

Sangren-Woody Reading Test, Form A .630 + .0466 

Iowa Silent Reading Tests -586 + .0578 


On the subjective silent-reading examination four pupils were 
placed at the preprimer and first-reader levels. On the subjective 
oral-reading test six pupils were placed at the primer and first- 
reader levels. In the case of the thirty pupils who made the highest 
average scores on the Gates Silent Reading Tests, Types A, B, C, 
and D, there was agreement between the subjective oral findings 
and the Gates tests on twenty-two out of the thirty cases. The find- 
ings on the twenty-nine low achievers identified by the Gates Silent 
Reading Tests and by the subjective oral test showed an agreement 
in twenty-two cases. 

Rate of reading —The average rate of reading on four fifth-grade 
ophthalmograph cards was 247.3 (standard deviation of 92.8) words 
per minute, with a range from 48 to 649. Correlations between the 
tests of reading are shown in Table 1. The Gates Silent Reading 
Tests showed a rather high correlation (.719 + .0367) with the 
opthalmograph V-A card. 

Both binocular and monocular reading rates were taken on the 
ophthalmograph cards. Cards V-A and V-D were used to take the 
binocular reading graphs; card V-B, for the left-eye reading graph; 
and card V-C, for the right-eye reading graph. This phase of the 
study was initiated to determine the incidence in the general popula- 
tion of certain types of cases referred to the reading clinic. For ex- 
ample, last year a pupil was encountered who consistently read ap- 
proximately 267 words a minute with both eyes, 471 words a minute 
with the left eye, and 122 words with the right eye. This individual 
had failed all except the fusion tests of the Betts Visual Sensation 
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and Perception Tests. For the seventy-eight pupils examined for 
this study, no such startling data were secured. 

Reading difficulties—-The summary of reading difficulties was 
taken from the subjective tests of oral and silent reading. The oral- 
reading situation violated recommended teaching practices because 
no silent-reading preparation was provided. In general every pupil 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF HIGH AND LOW GRADE SCORES 
ON READING TESTS 











Gates Silent Reading Tests: 
Type A, Reading To Appreciate the General Significance of 
a Paragraph 
Type B, Reading To Predict the Outcome of Given Events. . 
Type C, Reading To Understand Precise Directions....... 
Type D, Reading To Note Details 





Average 


Gates Reading Survey for Grades 3 to 10: 
Level of Comprehension 
Vocabulary 
Speed and Accuracy 


RWW 


Stanford Achievement Test, total reading grade 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test, total score 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement Test, total score 
Progressive Reading Tests, total score 

Sangren-Woody Reading Test, total score 

Towa Silent Reading Tests, total comprehension score 


BOHRA DRO 











evidenced some type of word-recognition difficulty on the fifth-grade 
material used. Only one pupil evidenced a tendency to reverse 
letters and words. Eighteen per cent exhibited partial confusions, 
for example, tired for tried. Table 3 is a summary of the responses 
in the silent-reading situation; Table 4, in the oral-reading situation. 

Reading preferences.—In response to the question, ‘What kind of 
books do you like best?” 47 per cent of the pupils indicated mystery 
books; 38 per cent, books of adventure and excitement; 9 per cent, 
geography and history; 8 per cent, books about the sea and boats; 6 
per cent, fairy tales. Sixty-eight per cent of the girls preferred mys- 
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tery books as contrasted with 24 per cent of the boys. Only one boy 
and one girl expressed a preference for poetry. 

Spelling ——The correlation between the Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Achievement Test and a fifty-word sampling of the second-semes- 
ter fifth-grade spelling words was .569 + .o519. The thirty high 
achievers on the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement Test made 
an average score of 89.0 per cent on the spelling test; the thirty low 


TABLE 3 


SUMMARY OF DIFFICULTIES DETECTED ON SUBJECTIVE 
SILENT-READING EXAMINATION 








Percentage 
of Pupils 


Percentage 


of Pupils Response 


Response 





. Tension movements: 3. Posture (continued): 
18 c) Book too close 
12 d) Book at an angle 
c) Legs and feet 9 4. Eye strain: 
d) Placing fingers to mouth 8 a) Frowning 
e) Biting finger nails b) Squinting 
f) Lips and mouth c) Excessive blinking. ... 
g) Twitching of cheek mus- d) Shading eyes 
1 e) Rubbing eyes 
. Silent lip-movement 


. Difficulty in locating infor- 
. Lateral head-movement. . 


5 
6 

. Posture: 7. Reading tenseness or fear. 
8 


a) Book too far away . Wandering attention 
b) Poor posture 9. Finger-pointing 

to. Whispering 

11. Low vocal utterance 

















achievers, 68.4 per cent. The correlation between the averaged 
scores on the Gates Silent Reading Tests and the scores on the 
second-semester fifth-grade spelling words was .464 + .0603. 
Personality—The Brown Personality Inventrry for Children was 
administered on two successive days. Neither the teachers nor the 
pupils knew of the plan for administering the test a second time. 
The pupils were requested to register their names on the inventories. 
Scores on this test represent atypical responses. The correlation be- 
tween the scores on the first testing and the retesting was .g19 + 
.0122. Table 5 shows that the average score was 17.20, which Brown 
indicates as average adjustment. The average score for the good 
readers was 16.93; for the poor readers, 20.06. There was no sta- 
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TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF DIFFICULTIES DETECTED ON SUBJECTIVE 
ORAL-READING EXAMINATION 








Response 


Percentage 
of Pupils 


Response 


Percentage 
of Pupils 





1. Word perception: 
a) Substitutes words..... 
b) Has difficulty with suf- 
fixes 
c) Omits letters or syllables 
d) Has difficulty with final 
consonants 
Inserts letters or syl- 


Uses faulty vowels 
Omits words 


Has difficulty with con- 
sonants in body of word 
= difficulty with pre- 


1) Repeats 
m) Has difficulty with syl- 
labication 
n) Has difficulty with ini- 
tial consonants 
0) Looks at first letter only 
p) Adds letters 
g) Makes many errors on 
short common words... 
r) Transposes words 
s) Makes partial reversals. 
t) Has difficulty with con- 
sonant blends 
u) Misplaces accent 
v) Refuses to read and is 
aided with a difficult 
portion 
w) Adds syllables 
x) Spells out word 
y) Reverses letters 
z) Reverses words 
aa) Loses place 
bb) Skips lines 


. Voice control: 

a) Irregular breathing. ... 
6) Monotonous 

c) High pitch 

d) Sing-song 

e) Lack of rhythm 

f) Too soft 

g) Too loud 





73 


65 
54 


49 


45 
41 
40 
40 
35 


3t 


29 
28 


26 
24 
22 


22 


22 
2I 








3. Emotional reactions: 


a) Lack of confidence... . 

b) Indifference 

c) Tension or fear 

d) Shyness, reticence, or 
timidity 

e) Aggressiveness 

f) Overconfidence 

g) Sullenness 

h) Negativism 


. Tension movements: 


b) Legs and feet 
c) Body 
d) Mouth 


. Word-calling: 


a) Inadequate phrasing. . 
6) Lack of emphasis on 


. Posture: 


a) Head tilt 

b) Book too far away.... 
c) Book at an angle 

d) Book too close 


. Faulty enunciation 


. Eye strain: 


a) Frowning 

b) Squinting 

c) Excessive blinking... . 
d) Shading eyes 

e) Rubbing eyes 


. Rate: 


a) Too slow 
b) Too fast 


. Punctuation, ignores..... 


. Speech difficulty: 


a) Blocking 
b) Lisping 


. Finger pointing: 


a) Occasionally 
b) Continuous 
c) Frequently 
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tistically significant difference in the social-adjustment scores made 
by the thirty pupils who scored highest and the thirty who scored 
lowest on the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement Test. 

Hearing impairments.—Using a 6A Western Electric audiometer, 
Frank Harvey, the district audiphone specialist, found twelve cases 
in need of referral. Both bone- and air-conduction findings were 
taken at frequencies from 128 to 9,747. Six of these cases were 


TABLE 5 
DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO SCORE ON BROWN PERSONALITY 
INVENTORY, OF TOTAL GROUP OF SEVENTY-EIGHT FIFTH- 
GRADE PUPILS AND OF BEST AND POOREST READERS 








NuMBER OF PuprILs MAKING SCORE 





DEGREE OF 
ADJUSTMENT 


Pupils above 
Average 
in Reading 
Ability 


Pupils below 
Average 
in Reading 
Ability 





18 I 
II 
14 
17 
18 





0 are! 78 30 30 
Average of indi- 
vidual scores 17.20 16.93 20.06 

















among the thirty readers below average on the Durrell-Sullivan 
Reading Achievement Test, and three were among those above 
average. In the upper 20 per cent of the group there were no hearing 
impairments. With one exception the patterns of hearing found 
on six audiograms of the below-normal readers were similar, but 
they varied significantly from the hearing patterns on the three 
audiograms for the good readers with hearing loss. Each of the three 
above-average readers with hearing impairments experienced the 
greatest loss at a frequency of 512, while the below-average readers 
with hearing difficulties had losses at higher frequencies. When re- 
tardation was determined by the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity 
and Achievement Tests, five of the retarded readers and four of the 
normal readers had hearing impairments. 
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Visual difficulties Each of the seventy-eight pupils was tested 
and retested by means of the Betts Visual Sensation and Perception 
Tests. This examination was made by an experienced member of 
the reading clinic staff. The correlation between the first and the 
second testings with the lateral-imbalance slide was .864 + .o189 
for sixteen inches and .871 + .o182 for optical infinity. Similar data 
on the consistency of these test results are reported in another pub- 
lication." 

Among the thirty highest achievers on the Durrell-Sullivan Read- 
ing Achievement Test, six failed two or more tests of the Betts 
battery; one failed the lateral-imbalance test; and one had only 
monocular vision. Among the thirty low achievers, fourteen failed 
two or more tests. Four of these fourteen cases were suppressing. 
These data do not necessarily conflict with previous reports be- 
cause some of the factors brought under consideration here have not 
been reported. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Within the limitations of this study, the following conclusions 
appear to be valid: 


1. The results from a given test for measuring rate of compre- 
hension in reading are not highly comparable with the results secured 
from another test. It was interesting to note that a correlation of 
-719 + .0367 was found between one fifty-word ophthalmograph 
reading card and combined scores on the Gates Silent Reading 
Tests. 

2. The wide range of reading rates within a classroom should 
challenge the best efforts of the teacher to differentiate reading 
activities. 

3. The wide range of reading levels within a given grade presents 
a critical situation for those who insist on requiring every pupil in 
that grade to read from the same basal readers. 

4. Some of the reading tests used did not discriminate among 
abilities of the high achievers in this group. For example, 26 per cent 
of the pupils in this study reached the upper limit of one of the 
vocabulary tests. 


tEmmett A. Betts, Data on Visual Sensation and Perception Tests, Parts I and II. 
Meadville, Pennsylvania: Keystone View Co., 1939. 
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5. None of the reading tests provided an accurate index to the 
levels at which reading instruction should be initiated for the low 
achievers. For example, 11 per cent of the pupils in this fifth grade 
experienced difficulty in typical third-grade reading activities, but 
only one of the standardized tests used placed these pupils below 
third grade. However, these tests did identify the low achievers 
needing further analysis of their reading difficulties. 

6. The high incidence of undesirable responses in certain reading 
situations indicates the need for systematic instruction in reading 
at this level. 

7. Special attention should be given to word perception at the 
fifth-grade level. 

8. Retardation in terms of capacity exists at all levels of achieve- 
ment even though certain pupils may appear to be accelerated in 
terms of grade performance. 

9. There appeared to be marked differences in certain types of 
reading preferences. 

10. Correlations between scores on reading tests and scores on 
tests of spelling ability were not particularly high. However, the 
average score in spelling made by the best readers was higher than 
that made by the poorest readers. 

11. It appears that the Brown Personality Inventory for children 
is a reliable instrument for use at the fifth-grade level. 

12. There was a greater incidence of hearing impairments among 
the low achievers in reading than among the high achievers. This 
finding may indicate a possible causal relation, or it may reveal 
merely another difficulty for which the non-achievers must com- 
pensate. 

13. There was a greater incidence of binocular difficulties among 
the low achievers than among the high achievers. 





HOW MAY TEACHER-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 
BE IMPROVED? 


DEWEY A. GANZEL 
New York University 


* 


HAT are desirable teacher-teacher relationships as they func- 
tion from day to day in and out of school? What criteria 
may be established as a measure of desirable conduct? These and 
related questions disturb many teachers and school administrators. 
With the hope of determining what elementary-school teachers 
consider important factors in obtaining desirable relations between 
.teachers, the writer made inquiry of 212 teachers representing 165 
schools. One hundred and forty-seven questionnaires were returned. 
The items which the teachers consider most important are here 
grouped into four categories: (1) respect for personality, (2) inter- 
change of ideas and experiences, (3) co-operation, and (4) criticism. 
Two questions were asked of each teacher: (1) “During your 
experience as a teacher, what have been some of the undesirable 
teacher-teacher relationships which you have experienced?” and 
(2) ‘What criteria or principles would you suggest for the improve- 
ment of teacher-teacher relationships?” 

For the purpose of obtaining frankness it was stated that the 
questionnaires were to be returned unsigned. In the opinion of the 
writer, the unusual list of items suggested for the improvement of 
teacher-teacher relationships shows that elementary-school teachers 
are giving serious consideration to problems in education and that 
they are able to offer valuable suggestions about how these problems 
may be solved in the light of a newly developed philosophy of society 
and education. The following criteria were listed as most important. 
To make the meaning of the statements clear to the reader, the 
writer has, in a few instances, “edited” the statement, being careful 
not to misinterpret the meaning intended by the teachers who in- 
cluded the item in their lists of suggested criteria. 

747 
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RESPECT FOR PERSONALITY 


1. Every teacher should be thoughtful of the feelings of other teachers. 

2. The relations between teachers should be such that each of them does 
nothing to impair his own self-respect, since self-respect is essential to growth. 

3. It should be remembered that friendly rivalry is stimulating but that 
rivalry leading to partisanship is degrading. 

4. “All things whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them” is still found to be a usable theory by those teachers who have 
a well-developed consideration for the personality of others and a due respect 
for the values of group co-operation. 

5. Every teacher should be regarded by every other teacher as a fellow-crafts- 
man and as entitled to all the rights, courtesies, and emoluments that are 
usually obtained in other professions. 

6. The relation of one teacher to another or to the other teachers in his 
school or in the whole profession should be that of any intelligent self-respecting 
human being to the other members of society whose personalities he respects 
and with whom he is willing to work unselfishly and understandingly. 


INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AND EXPERIENCES 


1. Teachers working in the same field should hold informal conferences, at 
which there should be thorough exchange of experiences. 

2. A teacher should observe other teachers at work and should confer with 
them concerning their problems and the attempted solutions of the problems. 

3. Every teacher should be willing to serve other teachers in any way possible 
by making available to them the results of his own experiences, both when he 
has succeeded and when he has failed, and by welcoming observation and dis- 
cussion of his work. 

4. Teachers should report experiments and hold educational clinics at which 
members of the staff demonstrate promising methods to the other members 
of the staff. 

5. Teachers may help others greatly by giving of their own peculiar abilities 
and resources to those who may be lacking in these fields, since teachers, as do 
all adults, differ among themselves, one being scholarly or possessing some 
unique artistic ability or type of native endowment which another may not have. 

6. Classroom teachers who are making unique contributions to the progress 
of the profession and who are repeatedly told by their colleagues that they 
should make their experiences available to others should put into written form 
any of their experiences and experiments which may prove helpful to other 
teachers. 

7. All teachers should take an active part in teachers’ organizations and 
should be ready to discuss their own problems or to offer suggestions for meeting 
and solving the problems of others. 
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CO-OPERATION 


1. A teacher should keep in mind the whole educational plan, should feel 
conscious of the constantly co-operative part that he is expected to play in 
it, should counteract the tendency toward sensitive individualism and turn the 
tendency toward loyal team work. 

2. A teacher should realize that he is just one of the several who must work 
together to make it possible for the entire school to function as a unified insti- 
tution, that he cannot be a rank individualist who feels that he has a right to do 
exactly as he pleases regardless of the point of view of the other teachers in 
the building. 

3. Teachers should work together as a team and make the development of 
common ideals, social qualities, and habits of work a continuous growth. 

4. Plans and contributions of other teachers should be respected, and co- 
operation of every possible kind should be stimulated. 

5. Jealousies and distrust among teachers should be avoided and mutual 
confidence built up. 

6. Every teacher should develop a sense of co-operation toward all others 
in the group and an interest in the work of the others. 

7. A teacher should not interfere. between another teacher and a pupil in 
matters such as discipline or marking. 

8. Closer co-operation of work and interest can be obtained if a teacher 
knows what is going on in the grade below his own and follows with interest 
the progress of the pupils after they have left him. 

9. Teachers should at all times be ready to assist one another by giving 
information, counsel, and advice and by such services and acts as teachers can 
perform without detriment to themselves or to their work. 

1o. Adequate help and encouragement should be given a beginning teacher. 
Courtesy and interest should be shown a teacher new to a system, especially 
during the critical period of the first few weeks. 

11. Teachers inexperienced or new to a staff should feel free to report diffi- 
culties, should be willing to ask advice from other teachers in the school, and 
should aim to modify their ideas and methods to fit the general policies of the 
school. 

12. A teacher should combine his effort with the efforts of many others by 
co-operating in maintaining order, in managing playgrounds, in making daily 
programs, and even in giving instruction. 

13. Problems which arise in a school should be discussed at a meeting of all 
teachers affected, and a method of procedure for correcting each problem should 
be worked out while the group is together. 

14. Teachers should aim to understand one another’s viewpoint, to keep from 
trying to impose their own ideas and methods on others, and to reach sympa- 
thetic solution of differences. 
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15. Team work results if teachers keep before them the same general educa- 
tive goals, direct their work toward these goals, have a community of interests 
and problems, and feel mutual respect. 


CRITICISM 


1. Since they are regarded as examples for pupils, teachers should always so 
conduct themselves that no just reproach may be brought against them by 
anyone, including their co-workers. 

2. Confucius said, ““A man of noble mind seeks to perfect the good in others 
and not the evil.” Hence a teacher especially should seek to find the good, 
actual or possible, in his co-workers and should concentrate on promoting the 
growth of that good and thereby develop for himself a happy personality and 
improve the personal relationships within the whole group. 

2. Teachers should help one another by giving tactful suggestions for im- 
provement and should encourage one another by use of constructive criticism 
which subordinates defects and concentrates on the discovery and the promo- 
tion of promising strengths. 

4. Participation in gossip which may lead to criticism of fellow-workers 
should be avoided. The innocent become involved with the guilty. 

5. One teacher should not permit a pupil to criticize or talk about another 
teacher to him. If he does hear such talk, he should direct it away from re- 
marks of an adverse type. 

6. Adverse criticism of one teacher by another should not be repeated except 
to the one interested or to his superior with full expectation that opportunity 
for explanation will be afforded. 

7. Adverse comments and insinuations in regard to the work of a predecessor 
or of the teacher of a previous grade are to be condemned. 

8. Work of other teachers should not be disparaged if they have made a con- 
scientious effort. 

9. Teachers should aim to keep from becoming self-centered to the extent 
that in a spirit of jealousy they belittle the results of their co-workers who have 


acquired prominence. 


It is the opinion of the writer that a study of the foregoing cri- 
teria will prove to be beneficial, not only to school administrators, 
but to teachers as well, in promoting democratic school practices 
and in developing those relationships essential to the successful ad- 
ministration of a school. 





DIFFERENCES IN READING INTERESTS RELATED TO 
DIFFERENCES IN SEX AND INTELLIGENCE LEVEL 


ROBERT L. THORNDIKE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


FLORENCE HENRY 
Hamilton School, Highland Park, New Jersey 


* 
PURPOSE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


HE effort in this investigation has been to compare the reading 
interests of slow- and fast-learning children in such a way that 
the pattern of interest would be obscured as little as possible by 
differences in reading experience and ability. At the same time a 
comparison has been made of the interests of boys and girls. A 
comparison of the interests of fast and slow learners as revealed by 
specific past reading experience may produce results that are based 
as much on what the children have been able to read as on what they 
have wanted to read. Some topics may fail to appear in the lists 
for the slow-learning child, not because they are not intrinsically 
interesting to him, but because he has encountered nothing read- 
able on those topics. The topic of aviation might be a case in point. 
Boys from ten to fifteen years old and of all levels of ability are 
interested in aviation. They seem to be interested not only in ad- 
venture stories about aviators but also in the realistic and more 
technical side of aviation. Even if it is true that slow-learning pre- 
adolescent boys are interested in reading about the technical and 
the vocational aspects of aviation, this interest will probably not 
appear in their reported reading because they have found no ma- 
terial on this topic which is readable for them. There may be a 
number of other areas in which past reading experience, especially 
for slow-learning children, is an inadequate indicator of potential 
reading interest. 
In an attempt to escape from the difficulty suggested and to 
present to each child a uniform set of situations for his response, a 
751 
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reading-interest questionnaire was prepared which was made up of 
annotated fictitious titles. The area of children’s reading was mapped 
out, and titles were designed to sample the various types of topics 
on which children read. Fictitious titles were used in order to avoid 
a situation in which part of the children are reacting on the basis 
of actual experience with a book, with all the factors of style, diffi- 
culty, format, etc., involved, while other children are reacting merely 
to the general topic set by the title. Annotations were added to de- 
fine the stimulating situation somewhat more completely and pre- 
cisely. The following are samples of the items in the questionnaire. 


Yes No ? Lonesome Laddy Finds a Friend. 
How a stray dog found a new 
master and showed his true 
love. 

Yes No ? Pilot Peters on Patrol. 

The adventures of an airplane 
scout. What was the mystery 
plane that roared by in the 
dawn? 

Yes No ?_ Pieces of Eight. 

In a trunk in the attic Jim and 
Ted found an old, old map, 
which mysteriously disap- 
peared. Who stole the map, 
and why? 

Yes No ? Js There a Doctor in the House? 
The doctor’s everyday life. 
His exciting battle against ac- 
cidents and sickness. His dis- 
appointments and rewards. 


The questionnaire is presented to children with instructions to 
encircle “Yes” if they would like to read the story, “No” if they 
would zot like to read the story, and “?” if they cannot make up 
their minds. The analysis which follows is based on the percentage 
of children selecting each title. In this percentage the doubtful 
answers have been treated as one-half of a choice. 

The instructions for administering the questionnaire emphasize 
that the child is to mark the titles which he would really like to 
read. It must be admitted, however, that the behavior of respond- 
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ing to a questionnaire is several steps removed from the behavior 
of actually reading. The validity of questionnaire responses on 
some items may be suspect, especially for items where the child 
feels definite social pressure to respond in a positive way. Included 
in the questionnaire are the following titles which are designed to 
serve as an indication of this type of invalidity: Famous Sermons 
by Famous Preachers, The Good Life, History of the Lutheran Church, 
Brush Your Teeth, The Dying Words of the Saints, and History of the 
Dutch Republic. It seems reasonable to suppose that a child who 
responds by selecting all or most of these titles is rather unrealistic 
in his report—whatever the source of this unrealism may be. The 
reality of this problem is suggested by the finding that, on the 
average, these titles were chosen by 35 per cent of the fast-learning 
and 46 per cent of the slow-learning group. 


PROCEDURE 

This reading-interest questionnaire was administered in the spring 
of 1939 to 101 rapid-learning and 107 slow-learning children in the 
rapid- and slow-learner classes in Grades VI, VII, and VIII in a 
small suburban town in New Jersey. A comparison of the two 
groups according to sex, intelligence quotient, reading age, and 
chronological age is given in Table 1. One school, attended by 175 
of these pupils, draws its enrolment from homes in the upper socio- 
economic levels. The fathers of these pupils are employed in the 
professional, semiprofessional, and business fields. The other school, 
attended by thirty-three of the subjects, is in a section with a large 
foreign population of the laboring classes. 

The directions on the front page of the questionnaire were read 
to the rapid learners, and these pupils filled in the answers with no 
further help. The directions and the questionnaire items were read 
aloud by the examiner to the slow learners in small groups. The 
pupils understood that the results of the questionnaire were not 
intended for school purposes, and frankness in answering was en- 
couraged. Most of the chitdren knew the examiner, who had for- 
merly taught in these schools. 

The primary purpose of this investigation was to compare the 
interests of the fast- and slow-learning children. The frequency of 
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choice was «ciermined for each title for these two groups. The dif- 
ferences between these frequencies were analyzed by means of chi- 
square, for the purpose of determining which differences were too 
large to be reasonably attributed to chance. Two levels of signifi- 
cance (.o5 and .or) were used. Items for which the value of chi- 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF RAPID-LEARNING AND SLOW-LEARNING GROUPS AS TO SEX, IN- 
TELLIGENCE QUOTIENT, READING AGE, AND CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 








Mean 

Mean 

Mean ; Chrono- 

5 Reading : 

Intelli- : logical 

Number ee Age (in Aes Gi 

of Girls eee Years dd tet 

Quo- a Years 
tient* Months)t and 

Months) ¢ 





Grade VI: 
Rapid learners 29 11-6 
Slow learners 29 12-6 


Grade VII: 
Rapid learners 36 15-8 
Slow learners 34 II-5 


Grade VIII: 
Rapid learners 36 16-2§ 
Slow learners 44 88 12-3§ 


Grades VI-VIII: 
Rapid learners 2 49 101 128 15-0 
Slow learners I 46 107 88 II-5 


























* Intelligence-test records in Grade VI were obtained from the National Intelligence Test and in 
Grades VII and VIII from the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability. 


t The reading age is taken from the total reading score on the Stanford Achievement Tests given in 
May, 1938. The scores of seven fast learners and twelve slow learners were not available and are not 
included in these results. 

t Chronological age as of March 20, 1939, when the questionnaire was administered. 


§ The reading age in Grade VIII is an extrapolated score. 


square yielded a probability between these limits were considered 
to show a difference probably due to a factor other than chance, 
while items for which chi-square corresponded to a probability less 
than .o1 were considered to show a difference definitely attributable 
to some real underlying factor. As a subsidiary result, percentages of 
choice and values of chi-square were determined for boys and girls, 
and their interest patterns were compared. 
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CHOICES OF FICTION 


A comparison of the interests of the rapid- and slow-learning 
groups and of boys and girls may be obtained from the results for 
each title. The titles have been grouped into general classes accord- 
ing to both title and annotation. The successive columns of Table 2 
present the data for fiction titles. The probability of obtaining by 
chance a value of chi-square as large as 6.635 is one in a hundred, 
and the probability of obtaining by chance a value as large as 
3.841 is one in twenty. The results for each category are briefly dis- 
cussed below. 

As far as intelligence level is concerned, all the differences for 
realistic animal stories are small and insignificant, with the possible 
exception of ‘Little Tony’s Pony,” which is rather a childish item. 
Sex differences are small for four of the six items. The two items 
with a suggestion of violence have significantly more appeal for 
boys. The general level of appeal of these items ranges from mod- 
erately low (for the more childish items) to high. 

Neither the sex nor the ability differences are large for the titles of 
talking animal stories. All these percentages are rather low, and 
there is a suggestion that the bright children reject these childish 
titles more completely than do the slow-learning group. 

Among the titles of mild adventures of children, “Pieces of 
Eight” has a high appeal, especially for the bright children. The 
theme in this case is a secret map. ‘Polly and Peter on the Prairie” 
makes reliably more appeal to the slow children, but evidence not 
reported here indicates that this title appeals to bright children at 
an earlier age. The reliable differences between boys and girls on 
three of these items indicate that the mild adventure story with 
a child hero is likely to be feminine in its appeal, especially if it 
revolves wholly or partly around feminine characters. 

The ability differences are small for stories of child life in other 
lands. When the story centers in a boy, the sex difference is small; 
but, when it centers in a girl, the difference is very large. The appeal 
is high only in the case of a story about girls read by girls. 

Titles of stories of magic and fantasy have little appeal for this 
age group. The differences between the ability groups are small, but 
the rejection by the boys is much more emphatic. 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE AND 
SEX, WHO INDICATE DESIRE TO READ TITLES SHOWN AND 
RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCE (FICTION) 








INTELLIGENCE GROUP Sex Group 








Book TITLE Percent- | Percent- 
age of age of Chi- 
Fast- Slow- square 

learning | learning 


Percent- | Percent- ‘ 
Chi- 
age of age of 


Boys Girls oeunee 





Realistic animal stories: 
Lonesome Laddy Finds a 
Friend 
Woof-woof the Terrier... 
The Wolf Pack Hunts 


S-Gsbe say bese se eae 
Jungle Echoes 
Little Tony’s Pony 


Talking animal stories: 
Buster Bear’s Birthday. . 
Bob the Beaver Builds a 

| eee 5 avs dota 


Rather mild adventures of 
children: 
The Lonesome Papoose. . 
When the Circus Came to 


Pieces of Eight 

Cowboy Billie 

Dora and Donald 

Polly and Peter on the 
Prairie 


Child life in other lands: 
Marie, the Little French 
Girl 
Jan, the Dutch Bridge 
Boy 
Greta Skates for Sweden. 


Magic and fantasy: 
The Magic Wishing-Ring 
The Magic Wand 
Doll Island 


Love and romance: 
Mary Mitchell’s Sweet- 
heart. . 
Cupid Takes a Holiday. . 
Her Night of Love 
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TABLE 2—Continued 














INTELLIGENCE GROUP Sex Group 
Book TITLE Percent- | Percent- — 
age of age of Chi- Chi- 
Fast- Slow- square = o seo of square 
learnin learnin, o7P Girls 
8 & 
Outdoor adventures of boys: 
The Boy Rangers in the 
Great Smokies....... 61 66 .56 74 52 10.63 
The Cruise of the Bobcat 72 59 3.81 76 52 13.09 
Mystery and detective 
stories: 
Murder in the Green 
ee ere 81 77 «SI 79 Pie Ne cea 
The Skeleton Walks..... 84 75 2.55 76 84 1.82 
The Mystery of the Mizs- 
MYA CRU 5-5: 0050: wos 6-5 79 80 .09 80 79 04 
Adult adventure: 
King of the Gangs...... 49 64 4.77 73 37 26.71 
Pilot Peters on Patrol. . . 73 80 1.28 90 61 25.53 
The Revenge of Pahonkas} 79 70 2.24 87 58 22.19 
Men from Mars........ 72 63 2.20 72 62 2.15 
The Ghost Ranger of 
Lonesome Valley. .... 80 GBF Weitcceniatan 85 73 4.42 
On the Oregon Trail....| 82 See bucasie-dc 85 79 1.07 
Secret-Service Agent X-6 71 69 <E7 80 58 11.08 
Call in the G-Men...... 67 a7 2.48 84 58 16.98 
Fortunes of War........ 62 63 .O1 58 67 1.94 
“‘Success’’ stories: 
Tony Todd Makes Good. 75 67 ¥.57 73 68 43 
Ned, the Newsboy...... 72 We (Wtecca sos 65 80 5.41 
Sports: 
Two Minutes To Play... 65 62 .16 78 46 23.55 
Two Strikeson McCarthy} 50 56 55 69 35 23.74 
School stories: 
Meredith Hall.......... 57 60 .24 38 83 43.30 
Dick Davison at Denby : 
TRIN 3,5 5 <s1alais.sys.eres aaa 55 60 .50 65 49 5-79 
Mythology: 
The Man with the Mighty 
ROARING S556 5s; sd aca 36 35 .OI 41 29 3.12 
Ol’ Paul and the Blue Ox} = 49 50 .08 58 40 6.34 
Travel stories: 
Up and Down South 
DO re 62 73 .03 69 65 2.54 
Pack and Travel........ 50 57 1.50 59 47 2.99 
Life among the Head- 
PANMTIGOLS sc c56 esis wes 58 50 1.48 73 32 35.67 
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There are unreliable differences favoring the slow group for titles 
of books of love and romance. The sex differences, however, are 
marked, the titles being rejected by the boys and emphatically ac- 
cepted by the girls. 

The appeal of stories of boys’ outdoor adventures is high for 
boys but only moderate for girls. The sex differences are reliable. 
There are no reliable differences between the ability groups. 

The appeal of mystery and detective stories is uniformly high 
for both sexes and both ability groups. The differences are small 
and insignificant. 

The full-blooded and often violent adventures of adults make 
more appeal to boys than to girls, although the appeal to girls is 
appreciable. There is no indication that adventure appeals to one 
intelligence level more than to another except for a possible sugges- 
tion that crime stories appeal less to the brighter children. 

The Alger type of “success” story seems to make a moderately 
high appeal to both sexes and both ability levels. 

Stories of sports make a moderately high appeal to boys but little 
appeal to girls. There is no indication of an ability difference. 

The appeal of titles of school stories is about equal for the two 
ability levels. The story about a girl has low appeal for boys, and 
the story about a boy only a moderate appeal for girls. 

The appeal of the mythology titles seems to be rather low and 
less for the girls than for the boys. There is no indication of an 
ability difference. 

The appeal of travel stories is moderately high for boys and low 
to moderate for girls. Where the element of violence is suggested, 
as in the case of the word “‘head-hunters’”’ in the title, the sex differ- 
ence is marked. The ability differences are small and inconsistent. 


CHOICES OF NONFICTION 


The results for nonfiction titles are shown in Table 3. There is 
some suggestion of a greater interest in nonfiction sports titles by 
the slow group. The boys show the greater interest—very markedly 
in the case of baseball and to a much smaller extent in the case of 
camping. The suggestion is that the sex difference is fairly specific 
to particular sports. 

Again, small differences between the ability groups are shown for 
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accounts of exploration but a marked sex difference for one of the 
titles. Exploration tends to appeal primarily to boys, although the 
girls also show some interest. 

As would be expected, the titles of descriptions of feminine activi- 
ties yield some of the largest sex differences found. There are also 
indications of an ability differential, with the slow-learning group 
showing greater interest. 

In general, hobbies appeal to both sexes, although airplanes are 
for boys, as are cameras to some extent. There seems to be evidence 
that material about manipulative hobbies makes more appeal to 
the slow-learning group. None of the titles in this group makes a 
particularly high appeal. 

Science, at least in its mechanical and manipulative aspects, seems 
to have low appeal for girls. The appeal for boys seems only mod- 
erate except for specific topics, of which aviation is an example. 
There is no indication from these data that the topics appeal any 
less to the slow than to the fast group. In fact, the trend of the evi- 
dence is in the opposite direction. 

The appeal of biographical materials appears to be moderately 
high, and the suggestion is that the appeal is higher for slow than 
for fast learners. Sex differences are marked, the direction of the 
difference being consistent with the sex of the individual being writ- 
ten about. The differences in favor of the slow learners are rather 
surprising and merit further study. 

The problems of war have a moderately high appeal for boys at 
this age, but for girls the appeal is reliably lower. “Japan Loses the 
War” is the only title in the entire list which yields a reliably higher 
percentage of interest for the fast-learning group. 

The titles dealing with self-improvement show complete consist- 
ency in appealing more to the slow group than to the fast group and 
more to the girls than to the boys. Some of the differences are re- 
liable, and the others are probably reliable. This category yields 
the most conspicuous differences which have been found between 
the two ability groups. The genuineness of the difference is some- 
what suspect, since it may not represent difference in underlying 
behavior. Insofar as it is genuine, it represents a significant and 
somewhat surprising finding. 

The slow learners seem to be as interested as are the fast learners 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE AND 
SEX, WHO INDICATE DESIRE TO READ TITLES SHOWN AND 
RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCES (NONFICTION) 








INTELLIGENCE GROUP Sex Group 





Book TITLE Percent- | Percent- 
age of age of Chi- 
Fast- Slow- square 

learning | learning 


Percent- | Percent- ' 
Chi- 
age of age of 


Boys Girls eouare 





Sports: 
Making a Big-Leaguer...} 40 54 : 69 48.53 
Camping Hints 54 61 : 62 2.02 


Exploration: 
Climbing Mount Everest} 70 64 : 72 .86 
With Byrd at the South 

58 52 : 70 .28 


Feminine activities: 
Be YourOwn Dressmaker} 31 36 ; .82 
Cooking Is Fun 49 67 


Hobbies: 
Candid Camera 46 58 
Get Yourself a Hobby... 58 62 

33 $2 


Science and invention: 
The Airplane of Tomor- 
69 


35 
Friends among the Stars. 32 
All from a Lump of Coal. 34 
Why Did It Catch Fire?.| 52 
What Makes It Run?... 34 


Biography and biographical 
adventure: 
Born an Inventor 
King Richard, the Lion- 

hearted 

Cabin Boy for Columbus. 
Fliers All 
Queens of the Silver 


War: 
Must America Fight?.... 
Japan Loses the War.... 
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TABLE 3—Continued 








INTELLIGENCE GROUP Sex Group 





Book TITLE Percent- | Percent- 
Percent- | Percent- i 
age of age of Chi- Chi- 
age of age of 
Fast- Slow- square é square 
, Z Boys Girls 
learning | learning 





Self-improvement: 
Eat and Keep Healthy..} 32 57 
Friends for the Asking...} 59 74 
Politeness Pays 46 73 
Streamline that Face....| 38 51 


Occupations: 

Is There a Doctor in the 
58 62 : 29 
Man Bites Dog 83 73 4 -79 
Don’t Be an Actress... . 4! 46 : .85 


Money-making and practi- 
cal: 


Me and My Job 44 71 15.49 .03 
Money-making Ideas... . 49 55 -79 .00 
Self-supporting College. . 52 71 7.98 05 























in the lives of doctors, reporters, and actresses, even though the 
probability that they will enter these occupations is much less. The 
life of the actress is of purely feminine appeal, while the other two 
titles show no sex differences. 

Again in the case of books concerned with money-making or prac- 
tical themes, there tends to be a reliable difference in favor of the 
slow-learning group. The practical seems to make relatively little 
appeal to the fast learners—possibly in part because of their superior 
economic status. It is somewhat ironic that the greater interest in 
working their way through college is felt by a group with an average 
intelligence quotient of 88. The sex differences for these titles are 
negligible. 

SUMMARY OF DIFFERENCES 

A general summary of the differences associated with ability levels 
indicates that slow-learning children chose with reliably greater fre- 
quency one or more titles in the categories: (1) useful feminine activi- 
ties, (2) hobbies, (3) science and invention, (4) biography and bio- 
graphical adventure, (5) self-improvement, (6) money-making and 
practical themes, and (7) mild adventures of children. Fast-learning 
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children chose with reliably greater frequency one of the titles on 
war. These are the only categories in which reliable differences ap- 
pear between the ability levels. Large differences between the sexes 
are common and appear in many of the categories. 

There are few individual titles which show reliable differences 
between the bright and the dull children. Of the eighty titles 
shown in Tables 2 and 3, ten give reliable differences between the 
fast- and slow-learning groups, and eleven more give differences 
which are probably reliable. The other fifty-nine yield no differ- 
ences or differences too small to satisfy even the standard of “prob- 
ably reliable” used here. This result can be compared with the dif- 
ferences between the boys and the girls. Of these, forty are reliable, 
and ten more are probably reliable. Clearly, in a determination of 
the pattern of reported reading interests, sex is a vastly more im- 
portant factor than even the large difference in intelligence level 
characterizing these groups. 

In nineteen of the twenty-one cases in which there are reliable or 
probably reliable differences between the intelligence groups, the 
difference is in the direction of more frequent choice by the slow- 
learning group. Several alternative explanations present themselves. 
(1) The slow-learning children may have a lower threshold for saying 
“Yes.” They may yield more readily and indiscriminately to the 
suggestive effect of the test situation. Support is given to this sug- 
gestion by the fact that the slow-learning children more frequently 
chose the catch items listed earlier. (2) Many of the items on the 
questionnaire may be pitched at a maturity level too low to engage 
the interest of gifted twelve-year-old children. (3) Interests may 
diversify with advancing intellectual maturity so that single titles 
do not have the generality of appeal that they had on a lower mental 
level. All these possibilities seem plausible in the present situation. 

The items on the questionnaire had been rated by a group of 
graduate students—school psychologists, elementary-school super- 
visors or principals, and teachers of the grades included in this study. 
One set of ratings called for a judgment of the value of the title for 
recreational reading for these grades, while a second set called for a 
judgment of difficulty of reading for a slow learner in these grades. 
Two correlations were found: one between the average ratings on 
quality and on interest and the other between the average ratings 
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on difficulty and on interest. These correlations were substantially 
zero for both ability levels. There is no consistent tendency for 
children in Grades VI, VII, and VIII to prefer either the less or 
the more valuable reading materials, as judged by teachers. Nor is 
there any tendency for the slow-learning groups to show less interest 
in topics which seem likely to be presented in a manner involving 
difficult reading. 


COMPARISON OF ACTUAL READING DONE BY SAME PUPILS 


Two months after the questionnaire on reading interests was ad- 
ministered, 173 of the 208 children gave the experimenter a list of 
the materials which they had read in the meantime. It is worth 
while to compare this actual reading with the interests reported on 
the questionnaire. The classification of the material read presents 
difficulty and is necessarily subjective. However, certain interesting 
trends appear. 

In the first place, although the pupils reported a great deal of 
interest in a number of the nonfiction titles, the actual reading in- 
cluded a vast majority of fiction. In general the fiction read cor- 
responded fairly closely with the types of fiction titles chosen on 
the questionnaire. Second, in actual reading, marked discrepancies 
appeared between the fast and the slow groups. These discrepancies 
were not so much a matter of general type of appeal as a question 
of range of titles and literary quality. The fast-learning group re- 
ported reading almost exactly twice as many items as the slow- 
learning group. Not only were more titles read by the former group, 
but the titles covered a wider range. Furthermore, although there 
were twice as many titles for the gifted group, the number that 
represented duplication was less. Perhaps the most striking differ- 
ence, indicative of the quality of the reading, was in the number of 
“comics” reported. These represented 100 of the 282 items re- 
ported by the slow-learning group, while for the fast learners they 
made up 23 of the 560 items reported. Taken in combination with 
the questionnaire results, these findings would suggest that, al- 
though fast- and slow-learning groups in the upper elementary 
grades may have much the same topical interest patterns, educators 
must expect the reading through which these interests are satisfied 
to differ markedly both in amount and in medium of expression. 





PERCEPTUAL LEARNING IN PENMANSHIP 


DOROTHY LEGGITT 
Wydown School, Clayton, Missouri 


* 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERCEPTION IN HANDWRITING 


HE skills involved in learning to write are chiefly of a sensori- 

motor character, and sensorimotor learning is the adaptation 
of a movement to a stimulus. There are three possible lines of 
thought in developing the psychology of handwriting, namely: 

(1) The nature of the movement in handwriting; (2) its adaptation, or devel- 
opment; and (3) the nature of the stimulus which directs the adaptation. Pur- 
suing these lines of thought, one arrives finally at the following definition of the 
particular process of learning that is involved: Learning to write is the gradual 
adaptation of the handwriting movement to a gradually developing perception 
of form. One finds, moreover, that out of the adaptation of movement comes 
speed, and out of the. development of perception comes quality of product, 
and that the relation between speed and quality of handwriting may be dis- 
tinguished in the relation which exists between the adaptation of movement 
and the development of perception." 


The perception of form.—Learning to write is not wholly the per- 
fection of movement through practice; perception of form is also 
involved. Perception of form is both the chief motive which leads 
to the production of correct movements and a skill which is gradually 
developed. A pupil may recognize a letter, but, in reproducing it, he 
must know how the form is developed. In his first trials at repro- 
duction, attention to muscular activity tends to detract from atten- 
tion to form. Attention is directed to the form of the copy and not 
to the form in the mind. 

Perception of letter forms need not be perfect before the writing of 
the forms occurs. “Complete perception of form follows practice in 
writing. While the pupil through extended practice is endeavoring 
to reproduce the letter forms, he constantly is improving in his per- 

t Harry Grove Wheat, The Psychology of the Elementary School, p. 261. New York. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1931. 
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ception of the forms. To considerable extent perception and move- 
ment develop together.”’* 

It seems that training in perception of letter formation may result 
in improvement in handwriting ability. Such training can be ren- 
dered through the use of devices or exercises. The analysis of the 
letters of the alphabet shows that certain strokes repeat themselves 
in the formation of the letters. Drill in the recognition of such stroke 
characters would seem to be one method of improving handwriting. 


PRACTICE EXERCISE IN PERCEPTUAL LEARNING IN PENMANSHIP 


Construction of the exercise.—For this experiment an exercise in 
perceptual learning was devised for use in remedial-penmanship 
classes at the junior high school level. The small letters were 
analyzed and divided into one-stroke parts. Each part was given a 
number. If a similar stroke was found in more than one letter, it 
received the same number in each case. 

A part of the exercise consisted of a cardboard on which were 
placed thirty cards, each having on the left a list of the small letters 
containing a particular stroke and on the right the stroke itself. 
The cards were arranged in rows, six rows across and five down. 
Each card was numbered, and the cards were labeled from left to 
right with the numbers used consecutively. Also, there were thirty 
separate cards, each exactly like the right side of each of the thirty 
cards located on the cardboard. These were numbered on their 
backs. 

Method of using the exercise—Each subject was allowed ten trials 
of placing the small cards on their duplicates. The time in seconds 
required to place all the cards was recorded, and the number of in- 
correct card placements was also kept. No study of the material 
was permitted before any trial in order that the scores should be a 
result of natural development of perceptual learning. 


THE INVESTIGATION 


Purpose and the subjects.—The purpose of this investigation was 
to study the improvement of form in handwriting through the use 
of a practice exercise in perception. 


t [bid., p. 268. 
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The experiment was carried on in a laboratory with fifteen junior 
high school pupils. The subjects consisted of a group of remedial 
handwriting cases selected through the use of the Ayres Measuring 
Scale for Handwriting, Gettysburg Edition, and the Freeman Chart 
for Diagnosing Faults in Handwriting. In each case letter forma- 
tion was rated 1 by the use of the Freeman chart, and handwriting 
scores on the Ayres scale were ranked as 20, 30, or 40. Poor letter 
formation was the predominate cause of unsatisfactory writing. 

Procedure.—Each subject, performing the task as rapidly as 
possible, made ten trials of placing the small characters on their 
duplicates. As soon as one trial was completed, another was begun. 
The pupils worked in pairs, and two twenty-five-minute periods 
were ordinarily used by a pair in completing the exercise. As only 
one exercise device was available, two weeks were required for all 
subjects to complete the exercise. 

The exercise gave practice in the visual recognition of the simi- 
larity of each separate character card and its duplicate and the rejec- 
tion of all others. It was purely an exercise in perceptual learning; 
the muscular activity involved was almost negligible. 

Tabulation of learning.—Each pupil, in the presence of his partner 
and the instructor, checked his errors and kept a record of the num- 
ber of seconds required for each trial and also a record of the number 
of errors on each trial. An error was defined as a card which was 
found to be incorrectly placed when the corresponding numbers 
were checked at the end of each trial. 

After the two weeks spent by the pupils in performing the exer- 
cise were past, the Ayres Measuring Scale for Handwriting and the 
Freeman Chart for Diagnosing Faults in Handwriting were repeated 
for the purpose of determining the improvement in handwriting 
which occurred during the period of training in perceptual learning. 


RESULTS 


Analysis of the record of time-—The average number of seconds 
and the range of time on each of the ten trials are given in Table 1. 
On the first trial the average time was 228.27 seconds; on the tenth 
trial the average time was 91.13 seconds, or about a third of the time 
required for the first trial. The average time decreased in every suc- 
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cessive trial except one; the fifth trial required one second more than 
the fourth trial. The greatest gains in speed occurred in the first 
two trials—a result which is in keeping with other studies of learning. 

The range of time in all trials gives evidence of great individual 
differences in speed. The range between the smallest and the greatest 
speed scores is smallest in the third and the tenth trials. 

The fastest-working subject on the first trial completed the exer- 
cise in 122 seconds, while on the last trial the fastest-working pupil 


TABLE 1 


AVERAGE TIME AND RANGE OF TIME OF 
FIFTEEN PUPILS ON TEN TRIALS OF 
PERCEPTUAL LEARNING IN HAND- 
WRITING 








Average Range in 
Number of Number of 
Seconds Seconds 





228.27 122-289 
173.00 QI-270 
139.33 87-195 
126.13 55-185 
$27.13 40-195 
50-180 
55-175 
40-165 
35-160 
30-148 











required only 30 seconds—a decrease of g2 seconds. The lowest 
time record was made in the tenth trial, but there was not a con- 
tinuous decrease in time for the fastest-working pupil from one test 
to another in regular order. There was a similar decrease in time 
for the slowest-working pupil. In general the change of time shows 
that learning occurred. 

Number of errors.—The accuracy of the subjects is shown in Table 
2. The average number of errors on the first trial was 5.7; on the 
tenth trial, 1.6. The group was not particularly inaccurate on the 
test at the beginning; neither was it perfectly accurate at the end of 
the experiment. The percentage of accuracy in the first trial was 
80.9. By the third trial the gain had become approximately half 
of the amount possible. At the end of the last trial there was still 
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opportunity for gain in accuracy, the percentage of accuracy at that 
time being 94.7. Apparently the group was as accurate on the 
fifth as on the eighth trial, and it was most accurate on the sixth, 
the ninth, and the tenth trials. It was most accurate of all on the 
last trial. There was one striking dip in accuracy, namely, at the 
seventh trial. At the time this dip occurred, there was a gain in 
speed, which may have caused the dip in accuracy. 


TABLE 2 
AVERAGE AND TOTAL NUMBER OF ERRORS AND 
PERCENTAGE OF ACCURACY OF FIFTEEN PUu- 
PILS ON TEST OF PERCEPTUAL LEARNING IN 
PENMANSHIP 








ERRORS 
PERCENTAGE 
or Accu- 

Average Total RACY* 
Number Number 








86 80.9 
72 84. 
44 go. 
42 go. 
gI 
92. 
89. 
gl. 
92 
94 


FNNHWNHNHNHNHHN 
Aes HBS CO} CONT 
WOH WOH DYNO 














*The percentage of accuracy was obtained by subtracting 
from the highest possible score the number of errors made by 
the group and dividing the remainder by the highest possible 
score. 


Individual differences in learning.—Individual differences in learn- 
ing are shown in Table 3. Subject 5, who on the first trial required 
the greatest amount of time (289 seconds) to complete the exercise, 
required only 135 seconds at the last trial. The difference of 154 
seconds represents a gain of 53.3 per cent in speed of perception. The 
table shows that five of the six pupils who made the smallest per- 
centages of gain were the fastest at the beginning. Subject 12 was an 
exception to the tendency for the pupils who were the fastest at the 
beginning to make the smallest gains, and Subjects 4 and 5 were ex- 
ceptions to the tendency for the slowest pupils at the beginning to 
make the largest percentages of gain. Subject 1, who was the fastest 
at the beginning, made the fewest errors of all pupils in the experi- 
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ment. Subjects 1, 6, 12, and 14 made no errors on either the first or 
the last trial, and the errors that they made in other trials probably 
occurred in efforts to gain in speed. The greatest total number of 
errors was made by a pupil who decreased his time for completing 
the exercise by approximately half. These facts show that error 
reduction occurred as perceptual learning took place. 


TABLE 3 


TIME FOR FIRST AND LAST TRIALS, NUMBER OF ERRORS ON FIRST AND LAST 
TRIALS, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF ERRORS FOR INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS 








NUMBER OF SECONDS NUMBER OF ERRORS 





Sengece Percent- Total for 


Experi- 
ment 


Differ- 
ence 





154 
227 
220 
122 
156 
175 
203 
167 
132 
105 
105 
145 

73 

10 

62 


CH ORWHODAHOON AH 
OFROO WMO HO WODO O 
COOnoOnwmOC0COfFHONDN 


























Effect of perceptual learning of letter formation on handwriting 
ability —The scores on handwriting and on letter formation of the 
fifteen subjects on both the pretest and the final test are shown in 
Table 4. Each subject was rated 1 on letter formation at the be- 
ginning of the experiment. Three scores were perfect on the final 
test, two were almost perfect, and five were at least three times as 
good as the original scores. In only one case was there no improve- 
ment in letter formation. 

The effect on textual writing of improvement in letter formation 
is also evident in this table. Three, or 20 per cent, of the subjects 
showed a gain of thirty points in handwriting ability. These pupils 
raised the level of their handwriting by three steps on the Ayres 
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scale after the training in improving their perception of the hand- 
writing symbols. Seven improved by two steps. All others, except 
Subject 3, improved by one step. The one subject who did not im- 
prove on the Ayres scale likewise did not improve in letter formation. 


TABLE 4 
IMPROVEMENT IN LETTER FORMATION AND IN HAND- 
WRITING ABILITY OF FIFTEEN PUPILS GIVEN 
TRAINING IN PERCEPTION OF FORM 








Score IN LETTER ForMATION| Score IN HANDWRITING 
(FREEMAN CHART) (Ayres SCALE) 





SUBJECT 


First Second Second 
Test Test Test 





50 
40 
20 
30 
30 
60 
40 
30 
40 
50 
60 
50 
40 
60 
50 


SH SH SS SS ee ee Oe Oe Oe Oe 
HWWHUNWNHWEUNNHWHPN 
HENNA P DH NWR HN 























GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The object of this experiment was to study the possibility of 
improving handwriting by teaching letter formation through the use 
of a perceptual-learning exercise. The results are limited to those 
obtained from a group working under controlled conditions. 

The following results were noticeable: (1) Each subject reduced 
his number of errors and decreased the amount of time in ten prac- 
tices. (2) There was a tendency for the slowest-working pupils to in- 
crease their speed in perceptual matching more than did the fastest 
pupils. (3) Learning was most rapid during the early attempts. 
(4) Great individual differences were found in speed and accuracy. 
(5) Training in perceptual learning appears to have been productive 
of worth-while results. 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON FOREIGN EDUCATION 


JAMES F. ABEL 
United States Office of Education 


* 


HE effects of the wars in Europe and Asia on education in 

countries both combatant and neutral are naturally matters of 
much interest to educators in the United States. What has happened 
to the school system that was being rapidly developed in China 
when Japan began its invasion of the country? Are the appropria- 
tions for education in France and England being cut? Is any school 
system continuing in Poland? Was Finland able to maintain schools 
at the same time that it was defending itself against daily, almost 
hourly, attacks? Is there now a public-school system in Czecho- 
slovakia, and, if so, what is its nature? These are questions of more 
than passing concern, and accordingly the list of references for this 
year has in it many relating to education in wartime. Not all the 
many questions can be answered. Censorship is very strict in some 
of the areas, and reliable data are not available. 

The situation in England is commented on freely in such journals 
as the London Times Educational Supplement, Schoolmaster & 
Woman Teacher's Chronicle, School Government Chronicle and Educa- 
tion Review, Scottish Educational Journal, and others. The evidences 
of censorship are more manifest in France, but L’Information uni- 
versitaire, L’ Ecole libératrice, L’Ecole et la vie, and the Journal des 
instituteurs et des institutrices make many comments and publish the 
various circulars issued by the Ministry of National Education. In 
both countries the evacuation of school children from danger zones 
and a determination that the intellectual life of the young people 
shall suffer as little as possible because of the war are strong policies 
of the governments. Little is known of the situation in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Finland. Occasional unofficial reports come 
from China. 

A second point of special interest in the United States at present 
is the cultural life of Latin America. Accordingly more than the 
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usual number of references to works relating to education in Central 
and South America are included. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


324. BUREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EDUCATION. Annuaire international de l’éduca- 
tion et de l’enseignement, 1939. Publications du Bureau International 
d’Education, No. 65. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1939. 
Pp. 518. 

The seventh of a series giving the principal events in education for the year. 
This volume is for 1937-38 and contains data from sixty countries. 


325. BUREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EDUCATION. L’Enseignement de la géographie 

dans les écoles secondaires. Publications du Bureau International d’Edu- 
cation, No. 67. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1939. 
Pp. 210. 
Forty-four countries furnished the data for this study. Briefly the data are on 
(1) the place of geography in secondary instruction; (2) importance of promo- 
tion and leaving examinations; (3) aims, whether practical, cultural, or in- 
formational; (4) programs and their emphasis on physical, human, or eco- 
nomic aspects; (5) methods of teaching, with respect to emphasis, correlation 
with other subjects, research, correspondence, etc.; (6) equipment, such as 
special rooms, laboratory, library, documentary films, collections; (7) general 
and special training of teachers of geography. 


326. BUREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EpuCATION. L’Organisation de Véducation 
préscolaire. Publications du Bureau International d’Education, No. 68. 
Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1939. Pp. 216. 

Compiled from data furnished by forty-three countries. Tells of (1) adminis- 
tration and organization of the schools; (2) programs, methods, and hours; 
(3) general and special training of teachers. 


327. BUREAU INTERNATIONAL D’EpucATION. La Rétribution du personnel en- 
seignant secondaire. Publications du Bureau International d’Education, 
No. 66. Geneva: Bureau International d’Education, 1939. Pp. 356. 
Compiled from data furnished by fifty-three countries. Rétribution here in- 
cludes salaries for the different categories of secondary-school teachers and a 
comparison of these salaries with the salaries of other public officials; supple- 
mentary privileges, such as lower tuition fees for their children; additional 
activities for which they may be paid; regulation of hours of work; sickness and 
retirement benefits; rights accorded foreigners in secondary schools of the 
country; and conditions in the private schools. 


328. DuGGAN, STEPHEN. “The War and the Campus,” News Bulletin (Insti- 
tute of International Education), XV (March 1, 1940), 3-5. 


A general résumé of the effects of war on education, with an attack on totali- 
tarianism and a defense of democratic institutions. 
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329. HOLLAND, KENNETH. Youth in European Labor Camps. A Report to the 
American Youth Commission. Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1939. Pp. xiv+304. 

A general account of labor camps in the United States, Germany, Denmark, 


Sweden, England and Wales, Switzerland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Holland. 


330. “The International Student Organizations in War Time,” Jntellectual Co- 
operation Bulletin (International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation), 
Nos. 1-2 (January, 1940), pp. 27-30. 
Tells of the attempts that are being made to continue the international student 
movement in spite of the many difficulties caused by the war. 


331. KANDEL, I. L. (editor). Educational Yearbook of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. xxiv+364. 

This volume is devoted to “‘the meaning of liberal education in the twentieth 


century,” and it presents the views of leading educators in seventeen coun- 
tries. 


By CouNTRIES 
AFRICA 


332. LEUSNER, HERMANN. Die Entwicklung des Schulwesens in den deutschen 
afrikanischen Kolonien, jetzigen Mandatsgebieten, vom Ende des Welt- 
krieges bis zur Gegenwart. Cologne: Buchdruckerei Orthen, 1938. Pp. 
286. 

A doctoral dissertation from the University of Cologne on the development of 
education in the former German African colonies from the World War to the 
present. 

ARGENTINA 


333. MINISTERIO DE Justicia E InstruccION PtBiica, CONSEJO NACIONAL DE 
EpucactOn. Educacién comin en la capital, provincias y territorios 
nacionales, afio 1938. Buenos Aires: Talleres Graficos del Consejo Na- 
cional de Educacién, 1939. Pp. 912. 

The official annual report on education in Argentina; very detailed and with 
many statistical tables. 


334. MINISTERIO DE Justicia E INstrucciONn PtBiica, CoNSEJO NACIONAL DE 
Epucaci6n. Programas de instruccién primaria, distribucién por asuntos 
e instrucciones. Buenos Aires: Talleres Graficos del Consejo Nacional 
de Educacién, 1939. Pp. 522. 
The programs of study for the primary schools of Argentina, prepared by a 
didactic commission and adopted by the National Council of Education July 17, 
1939. Covers the first six years of instruction, not including kindergarten. 
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AUSTRALIA 

. Raprorp, Witz1am C. The Educational Needs of a Rural Community. 
Australian Council for Educational Research Series, No. 56. Melbourne: 
Melbourne University Press, 1939. Pp. 184. 

The author reports on a district in Victoria, Australia, of nine hundred square 
miles including a township of four thousand persons. The cultural and the 
vocational life of the community are analyzed with a view to determining 
whether the type of education offered is best suited to community needs. 


. SWEETMAN, Epwarp. History of the Melbourne Teachers’ College and 
Its Predecessors. Australian Council for Educational Research Series, 
No. 57. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 1939. Pp. 144. 
Melbourne was founded about 1837. This jubilee history of the Teachers’ 
College tells of the struggles of the new community to establish an education 
system and prepare good teachers for it. 


BELGIAN CONGO 

. LEASURE, NETTIE Norris. Education for the BaKongo Village. North 
Manchester, Indiana: Privately printed by the author at Manchester 
College, 1939. Pp. xx+242. 

Part I of this volume is a sociological study of BaKongo life. On that is based 
the scheme of education suggested in Part II, while Part III presents a pro- 
posed course of study for the village schools. 


BELGIUM 

. MINISTERE DE L’INTERIEUR, OFFICE CENTRAL DE STATISTIQUE. Annuaire 
statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Belge, 1939. Ghent: S. A. anct 
Maison d’Edition Vanderpoorten & Co., 1939. Pp. cl4+-22+314. 
Contains the latest official statistics on education in Belgium and the Belgian 
Congo, with comparative figures for several previous years. 


BRITISH COLONIES 

. GREAT Britain. COLONIAL OrFIce. Education in the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands. Report of the Education Commissioners, 1938. London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1939. Pp. 66. 

The second official report of the commissioners. Important in that it is the 
record of the beginnings of an attempt to improve greatly educational condi- 
tions in these islands. 


. Jamatca. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Annual Report of the Education De- 
partment for the Year Ended 31st March, 1939. Kingston: Government 
Printer, 1939. Pp. 68. 

The report records that, though the year was one of disturbance in Jamaica, 
with strikes, riots, and other disorders, the period was one of exceptional de- 
velopment and activity. A new syllabus for elementary schools came into 
force; schools, teachers, and salaries were all regraded; the first senior school 
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in Jamaica was opened; a second practical training-center for boys was opened; 
important changes were made in the scholarship system; an investigation into 
the comparative mental capacity of Jamaican children was carried out; and a 
handbook for teachers was published. 


. Jorpan, A. B. “Children’s Institutions in Malaya,” School Government 
Chronicle and Education Review, No. 3171 (October, 1939), pp. 60, 61. 
An address by the secretary for Chinese affairs, Malaya, in which he tells 
about the care provided for orphans and homeless children. 


. LINEHAN, W. Annual Report on Education in the Straits Settlements and 
the Federated Malay States for the Year 1938. Singapore: Government 
Printing Office, 1939. Pp. 218. 

The systems of schools maintained in these states seem to be more than ordi- 
narily successful in unusually difficult situations. The annual report is inter- 
esting. 

. McOwan, G. Annual Report of Raffles College, Singapore, for the Academic 

Year 1938-1939. Singapore: Malaya Publishing House, Ltd., 1939. 
Pp. 40. 
The suggestion for Raffles College was first offered in 1918; the College was 
formally opened in June, 1929, to prepare qualified teachers for secondary 
schools in Malaya and to offer training in higher technical and scientific sub- 
jects to young men and women who desire education of a university type. An 
interesting account of the growth of a young institution. 


. NEWFOUNDLAND GOVERNMENT. Annual Report of the Depariment of Edu- 
cation for the Calendar Year 1938. St. John’s: Robinson & Co., Ltd., 
1939. Pp. 34. 

An unusually good report on a small education system that is making con- 
siderable progress. 


CANADA! 

. DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, EDUCATION STATISTICS BRANCH. 
Higher Education in Canada, 1936-38. Being Part II of the Biennial 
Survey of Education in Canada, 1936-38. Ottawa: J. O. Patenaude, 
1.S.0., 1939. Pp. 98. 


Official statistics and a good discussion of supply and demand in the professions 
in Canada. 


. Dominion BuREAU OF STATISTICS, EDUCATION STATISTICS BRANCH. Sur- 
vey of Libraries in Canada, 1936-38. Being Part III of the Biennial 
Survey of Education in Canada, 1936-38. Ottawa: J. O. Patenaude, 
1.S.0., 1939. Pp. 74. 


A summary of the situation in Canada, some comparisons with the United 
States, and statistics. 


See also Item 19 (Fletcher) in the list of selected references appearing in the Janu- 
ary, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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CHILE 
. LaBarcaA H., AMANDA. Historia de la ensenanza en Chile. Santiago: Im- 
prenta Universitaria, 1939. Pp. xvi+4oo. 
A history of education in Chile from the earliest colonial days to the present 
time. 
CHINA 

. WEN-HAN, Kianc. “Student Life in War-Time China,” China Informa- 
tion Service (Washington), Issue 39 (March 1, 1940), pp. 7-10. 
Deals mainly with the removal of the universities from the eastern to the 
western provinces of China and the conditions in which they are now being 
maintained. 

COLOMBIA 
. MINISTERIO DE EpucaciONn NACIONAL, DiRECCION DE NoRMALES. Pensum 
y programas para las escuelas normales. Bogota: Imprenta Nacional, 
1939. Pp. 174. 
The official programs of study for the regular and rural normal schools, together 
with administrative regulations and advice to teachers. 


COSTA RICA 

. SECRETARIA DE Epucaci6n Ptsuica. Programas de segunda ensefanza. 
San José: Imprenta Nacional, 1939. Pp. 94. 

The official programs for the secondary schools, prepared by a technical council 
and approved in January, 1939. 


CUBA 
. Acuayo, A. M., y Amores, H. Mz. Pedagogia para escuelas y colegios 
normales. Havana: Cultural, S.A., 1940. Pp. 388. 


In three parts dealing with fundamental principles of education, general di- 
dactics, and special didactics. Written to meet a need in educational efforts 


in Cuba. 
DENMARK 
. “Skolen og Krigen,”’ Folkeskolen, Nr. 6 (8 Februar, 1940), 101. 
Opinions expressed at a district meeting on the question of whether war news 
should be discussed in school. 


. STATISTISKE DEPARTEMENT. Statistisk Aarbog, 1938. Danmarks Statistik. 
Copenhagen: Bianco Lunos Bogtrykkeri A/S, 1938. Pp. xxxii+292. 
The forty-third yearbook of the Department of Statistics in Denmark. It in- 
cludes a section of statistics on education. 


ECUADOR 
. Picco pE AILLON, MarIeTTA, y AILLON TAMAYO, CARLOS. Organizacién 
y practicas escolares. Quito: Talleres de Educacién, 1939. Pp. 210. 
A good brief survey, in part historical, of primary education in Ecuador. 
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ENGLAND 
Boarp oF Epucation. Education in 1938. London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 1939. Pp. xii+212. 
The official annual report on education in England and Wales. 
“The Boy Scouts’ Mobilization,”’ Times Educational Supplement (London), 
No. 1280 (November 11, 1939), P. 433- 


Mobilization really began in 1938, and by September, 1939, a huge national 
service was prepared to act promptly and efficiently. This article tells of the 
many essential services performed by the Boy Scouts. 


. “Compulsory Education in Evacuation Areas,” School Government Chroni- 


cle and Education Review, No. 3175 (February, 1940), pp. 113-16. 

The full text of the speech made in the House of Lords on February 7, 1940, 
by the president of the Board of Education. A review of the difficulties caused 
by the war and an assurance that compulsory education will be enforced in all 
areas as rapidly as possible. 


. A CoRRESPONDENT. ‘Girls’ Clubs in War-Time,” Times Educational Sup- 


plement (London), No. 1279 (November 4, 1939), Pp. 425. 

Discusses the many difficulties under which the girls’ clubs are now operating 
and what the National Council of Girls’ Clubs is trying to do to overcome 
these difficulties. 


. DE LA Warr, Lorn. “Education—Part of the Home Front,” Listener, 


XXII (October 26, 1939), 807-9. 

The president of the Board of Education stresses that the conflict of interests 
and ideals that this war represents will be decided “‘by the health, the skill, the 
intelligence, the staying power, and the character of the individual members of 
the different nations” and urges that the young people be not neglected. 


. “Education during the War,” Schoolmaster & Woman Teacher’s Chronicle, 


CXXXVII (February 8, 1940), 138. 


The recommendations made to the president of the Board of Education of 
England and Wales by the executive of the National Union of Teachers. 


. “Girl Guides Mobilized,” Times Educational Supplement (London), No. 


1281 (November 18, 1939), P. 441. 
Summarizes the varied forms of war service being carried on by the Girl Guides. 


. “The Great Exodus,” Times Educational Supplement (London), No. 1271 


(September 9, 1939), P. 357: 
The Times states that evacuation of more than three million children and 
adults from crowded towns and industrial areas had just been accomplished. 


. Isaacs, Susan. ‘Cambridge Survey of Evacuees,” Times Educational 
Supplement (London), Nos. 1291 and 1292 (January 27 and February 3, 


1940), PP. 27, 42. 
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An attempt to estimate the success or the failure of the relation between the 
foster-parent and the foster-child in the cases of 304 London children who 
were billeted in Cambridge. 

. Jackson, Cyriw. “Lessons at Home,” Listener, XXII (December 21, 
1939), 1205-8. 


Tells what the city of Sheffield is doing to provide education during wartime 
for the fifty-five thousand children who were not evacuated. 


. Lonpon County Councit. Report of the School Medical Officer for the 
Year 1938. London: London County Council, 1939. Pp. 74. 

The annual report of the school medical officer of London is always valuable and 
interesting. Regularly it indicates that progress is being made in the care of 
school children in that city. 


. Moore, R. W. “Teaching for War and After: History with the Gloves 
Off?” Times Educational Supplement (London), No. 1293 (February 10, 
1940), P. 53- 

The first instalment of an article that attempts to answer the question: “‘How 
will the war, how ought the war, to affect our attitude to what we teach, and 
the content of what we teach?” 


. SPECIAL CoMMISSIONER. “Bravo Birmingham! The Story of War-Time 
Education in a Great City,” Schoolmaster & Woman Teacher’s Chronicle, 
CXXXVII (January 4, 1940), 1, 5. 

The author feels that the education authorities of Birmingham handled with 
unusual skill the difficult situation created by the war. 


. SPECIAL CoMMISSIONER. “‘Conquest of the Heart of Wales,”’ Schoolmaster 
& Woman Teacher’s Chronicle, CXXXVII (January 11, 1940), 21, 27. 


One of a series of articles on the schools in wartime. Tells what communities in 
Wales did for evacuated children. 


. “Success or Failure? The Lessons of Evacuation,” Times Educational Sup- 
plement (London), No. 1292 (February 3, 1940), pp. 43-44. 

A good discussion of the failures and the successes of the evacuation scheme by 
which school children and younger children were moved from danger areas to 
places that were considered safer. 


. Swirt, FLETCHER HARPER. The Financing of Grant-aided Education in 
England and Wales. European Policies of Financing Public Educational 
Institutions, V. University of California Publications in Education, Vol. 
VIII, No. 5. Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1939. 
Pp. xviii+ (695-972). 

The fifth of a series by this author. The first four dealt with France, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, and Germany. 


. Taytor, Witt1AmM Septimus. Education in England. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, Vol. XI, No. 4. Lexington, Kentucky: Col- 
lege of Education, University of Kentucky, 1939. Pp. 138. 
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A description of some of the schools visited by the author in a year of study 
of schools in England, with some comments on the organization and adminis- 
tration of education in that country. 


. WitiiaMs, W. E. “Keeping Education Going,” Listener, XXII (October 
19, 1939), 756-58. 

Describes the education of the evacuated children and the wide range of 
courses that are available for adults even in wartime. 


. “The Year’s Work in Education—before and during the War,” Times 
Educational Supplement (London), No. 1287 (December 30, 1939), Pp. 501. 


A brief review of what was done in education in England in the year 1939, 
with special emphasis on emergency measures for wartime. 


ESTONIA 

. Kutseharidus Eestis. Tallinn: Haridusministeeriumi Kutseoskuse Osa- 
konna Viljaanne, 1938. Pp. 490. 

An official account of vocational education in Estonia, prepared by the De- 


partment of Vocational Education of the National Ministry of Education. 
Well illustrated. 


FINLAND 

. Cavontus, Gésta. ‘‘Betydelsefullt reformarbete avbrytes genom kriget,” 
Svensk lérartidning, Nr. 51-52 (23 December, 1939), 1467-68. 

A brief account of significant educational reforms in Finland broken off by the 
war. 

. Kovero, MARTTI, ET AL. Kansanopetustilasto Kansakoululaitos Luku- 
vuonna 1936-37. Suomen Virallinen Tilasto. Helsinki: Valtioneuvoston 
kirjapaino, 1939. Pp. vi-+140. 

Statistics on the elementary school in Finland for the school year 1936-37. 


. Kovero, Martti, ET AL. Oppikoulut. Tilastollinen Katsaus Oppikou- 
lujen Tilaan ja Toimintaan Lukuvuonna 1937-38. Suomen Virallinen 
Tilasto. Helsinki: Valtioneuvoston kirjapaino, 1939. Pp. 102. 

A statistical survey of the status and work of the secondary school in Finland 
during the school year 1937-38. 


. Lauria, JunA. Finland, the Young Republic of the North. Publications 
of the National Union of Students of Finland, No. 11. Helsinki: Suomen 
Ylioppilaskuntien Liitto, 1938. Pp. 268. 


According to the Introduction, ‘‘It has long been one of the aims of the National 
Union of Students of Finland to spread information relating to Finland among 
the educated youth of other countries, to correct so far as possible the erroneous 
ideas still entertained abroad of this country.”” Among the chapters concerned 
particularly with education are those on the Kalevala, Finnish universities, 
Finnish undergraduate organizations and their activities, and the College of 
Athletics. 
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. LetviskA, I. (editor). The Finland Year Book, 1939-40. Helsinki: Oy. 
Suomen Kirja, Ltd., 1939. Pp. 464. 

Among chapters devoted to educational subjects are those on education and 
culture, the church and religious life, Finnish peasant culture and measures for 
preserving it, modern pictorial art in Finland, architecture, contemporary 
Finnish music, dramatic art, and domestic-science educational work. 


. SANDEN, AnD. “Bland evakuerade i Finland,” Svensk lirartidning, Nr. 


4 (27 Januari, 1940), 93, 118-19. 
Impressions of a Swedish teacher from a trip among the evacuated in Finland. 


. “Viarre-Varst. Tjainsteplikt,” Ldrarinnefoérbundet, Nr. 49 (6 December, 
1939), 1; Nr. 4 (24 Januari, 1940), 1. 

Actual conditions in the evacuation of school children and the work of teachers 
in Finland compared with plans for evacuation in case of need in Sweden. 


FRANCE 


. “Circulaire du 14 Septembre 1939. A MM. les préfets, 4 MM. les inspec- 
teurs d’académie relative a l’organisation de l’enseignement du 1° 
degré pour les enfants évacués,” L’Enseignement public, CXCXII (Octo- 
bre, 1939), 189-92. 

A circular of directions on the handling of the instruction for primary evacuated 
children. 


. “Le Collége de Neauphle,” L’Information universitaire, No. 946 (28 
Octobre, 1939), I. 


A description of one of the centers of secondary studies set up in the environs 
of Paris to take care of the students from the closed lycées of the city. 


. A CORRESPONDENT. “French Children in War-Time: The Evacuation 
Scheme,” Times Educational Supplement (London), No. 1277 (October 
21, 1939), P. 412. 

Tells of the French evacuation scheme and offers an opportunity for comparison 
with the plan followed in England. 


. HacueEt. “Rentrée de guerre,” L’Information universitaire, No. 942 (Sep- 
tembre, 1939), 1, 8. 

Discusses what the French schools must do in the war, with special stress on 
technical education and the need for skilled workers in factories and shops. 
This number of L’Information contains also the official communiques relating 
to education up to September 21, 1939. 


. Hacuet. “La Jeunesse et la guerre,” L’Information universitaire, No. 944 
(21 Octobre, 1939), I. 

A plea that the schools be kept open during the war and the children protected 
as much as possible from bad influences. 
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387. HacHEL. “Science sans conscience,” L’Information universitaire, No. 952 
(25 Novembre, 1939), 1, 6. 
A comparison of the German and the French philosophies of education. 


388. “Instruction sur l’organisation des études du second degré pendant la 
période des hostilités,” L’Information universitaire, No. 951 (18 No- 
vembre, 1939), 3. 

Circular of November 16, 1939, giving instructions concerning secondary 
education during the war. 


. LAPIERRE, G. “Pour un enseignement post-scolaire obligatoire,” L’Ecole 
libératrice, 11° année (23 Décembre, 1939), 145, 146. 
Calls attention to those adolescents who are not attending school and are not 


engaged in any useful occupation and points out what is being done and what 
should be done for them. 


. Laverty, G. “Le Budget de l’éducation nationale pour 1940,” L’Ecole 
et la vie, 23° année (23 Décembre, 1939), 84, 85. 
A report of the discussions in the Chamber of Deputies on December 7, 1939, 
when the budget for national education in 1940 was voted. 


2 


. “La Rentrée dans l’enseignement du second degré,” L’Information unt- 
versitaire, No. 943 (7-14 Octobre, 1939), I, 5. 
Tells of the difficulties in opening the secondary schools and how they were met. 


. Roussy, Gustave. “Rentrée de guerre,” L’Enseignement public, CXXII 
(Decembre, 1939), 299-304. 
The address of the rector of the Academy of Paris at the opening of the uni- 
versity in the autumn of 1939. An excellent expression of the spirit that ani- 
mates the universities of France. 


. SOLEIL, Josepu. Le Livre des instituteurs. Paris: Librairie H. Le Soudier, 
1940. Pp. 350. 
Characterized by the author as a complete treatise on the duties and rights 
of the teaching corps, this volume is a compilation of the laws and regulations 
governing education in France. 


GERMANY 
. “Hochschulen, die im 1. Wintertrimester 1939/40 gedffnet sind—Ein- 
fiihrung von Trimestern—Arbeitsdienst, Ausgleichsdienst,” Studium 
und Beruf, IX-X (September-Oktober, 1939), 131-32. 
Tells of some changes made in higher education because of war conditions. 


. LinDEGREN, ALINA M. Education in Germany. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 15, 1938. Pp. 146. 
A factual account of education in Germany based on data gathered during 


visits to that country in 1935 and 1936 and, after that, from documentation to 
the summer of 1938. The bulletin contains material of value for collegiate 
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registrars and for teachers and students of comparative education and of social 
studies. 


. PowELt, P. H. “The Nazi Way with Youth,” Listener, XXII (December 
28, 1939), 1271-72. 
Impressions gained by an Englishman who during the past ten years has studied 
and taught in Germany. 


. REICHSSTELLE FUR SCHULWESEN BERLIN. Wegweiser durch das héhere 
Schulwesen des Deutschen Reiches, Schuljahr 1937. 3. Jahrgang. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1938. Pp. 220. 

A statistical survey of secondary education in Germany for the school year 
ending about May 15, 1937. 


. REICHSSTELLE FUR SCHULWESEN BERLIN. Wegweiser durch das mittlere 
Schulwesen des Deutschen Reiches, Schuljahr 1937. Leipzig: Verlag von 
Julius Beltz, 1938. Pp. 128. 

A statistical survey of middle-school education in Germany for the school year 
1937- 


. “Studium fiir das wissenschaftliche und das kiinstlerische Lehramt an 

héheren Schulen,” Deutsche Wissenschaft Erziehung und Volksbildung, 
XXIII (5 Dezember, 1939), 578. 
A ministerial decree stating that because of war conditions study in preparation 
for secondary-school teaching will be shortened by one year through setting 
aside, temporarily, the requirement for one year of attendance at a high school 
for the education of elementary-school teachers before admission to a uni- 
versity. 


400. SwirT, FLETCHER HARPER. The Financing of Institutions of Public In- 
struction in Germany, 1927-1937. European Policies of Financing Public 
Educational Institutions, IV. University of California Publications in 
Education, Vol. VIII, No. 4. Berkeley, California: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1939. Pp. xviiit+(345-604). 

One of a series of studies dealing with policies of financing education abroad. 
The other studies published deal with the policies of France, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, and England and Wales. 


401. ZSCHINTzSCH. “‘Einsatz der Unterrichtsfilm- und Bildorganisation fiir 

Zwecke der Wehrmacht,” Deutsche Wissenschaft Erziehung und Volks- 
bildung, XVIII (20 September, 1939), 477-78. 
Gives the conditions of an agreement between the Ministry of Education and 
the High Command of the Army for placing the organization for educational 
films and pictures at the disposal of the military authorities and yet retaining 
it as in times of peace for the use of the schools. 








1940] 
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HAITI 


402. DARTIGUE, Maurice. L’Enseignement en Haiti (1804-1938). Service Na- 


403. 


404. 


405. 


406. 


407. 


408, 





tional de la Production Agricole et de l’Enseignement Rural, Bulletin 
No. 14. Port-au-Prince: Imprimerie de ]’Etat, 1939. Pp. 54. 

Begins with a historical résumé for 1804 to 1915. Then follow chapters on edu- 
cation during the American occupation (1915-31), the organization of educa- 
tion after the occupation (1931-34), and changes and reforms of 1935-38. 
The review closes with brief, pointed conclusions for bettering education in 
Haiti. 


SERVICE NATIONAL DE LA PRODUCTION AGRICOLE ET DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT 


RuRAL. Rapport annuel: exercices 1936-37 et 1937-38. Bulletin No. 15. 
Port-au-Prince: Imprimerie de l’Etat, 1939. Pp. 152. 


A report on agricultural extension and rural education in Haiti. 


INDIA 


EDUCATION AND PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT. Report on Public Instruc- 


tion in the Madras Presidency for the Year 1937-38, Vol. I. Madras: 
Government Press, 1939. Pp. 74. 
The population of the Madras Presidency is more than forty-four million, of 
whom more than three million are enrolled in various types of educational 
institutions. The annual report on this fairly large school system is important 
and interesting. 

IRAN 


Ministry OF EpucaTion, Division oF Aputt Epucation. Adult Edu- 


cation in Iran, 1938-1939. Teheran: Impr. Madijless, 1938. Pp. 64. 
A resolution of June, 1936, to introduce adult education throughout Iran was 
first put into effect by the Ministry of Education in September of that year. 
This little volume is a report on the rather remarkable progress made in the 
school years 1936-37, 1937-38, and 1938-39. 


LATVIA 


Urcu, R. O. G. Latvia, Country and People. London: George Allen & 


Unwin, Ltd., 1939. Pp. 280. 
Contains a chapter describing education in Latvia. 


Virots, Huco. “Le Développement de la vie culturelle en Lettonie,” 


Lettonie, vingt années d’indépendance. Ouvrage publié sous la direction 
de R. BérzinS-Valdess et S. Vidbergs. Riga: “Pagalms,” 1938. Pp. 256. 
The author describes, for the past twenty years of its national life, Latvia’s 
progress in education and in several other phases of the country’s cultural 
development. 

NORWAY 


“Krisa skaper vanskar for skulen,” Norsk skuleblad, Nr. 38 (23 September, 


1939), 753-54- 
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An account of efforts made by the Department of Education to keep the schools 
up to standard in spite of the shortage of teachers caused by summons to 
military service and the effect of the rationing of gasoline on the transportation 
of school children. 


409. SUNDE, A., ET AL. “Laerernes I¢nnsforhold under n¢gytralitetsvakt,” 
Norsk skuleblad, Nr. 45 (11 November, 1939), 887; Nr. 48 (2 Desem- 
ber, 1939), 953-54; Nr. 4 (27 Januar, 1940), 54. 
Regulations issued by the Department of Education concerning the salary of 
elementary-school teachers called to service for neutrality guard. 


SCOTLAND 


410. ScortisH EpucaTION DEPARTMENT. Report of the Committee of Council 
on Education in Scotland for the Year 1938, with Summary Statistics for 
Scotland for the Year 1937-38. Edinburgh: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1939. Pp. 106. 


The latest official annual report on education in Scotland. 


411. ScoTTIsH EpUCATION DEPARTMENT. The Teaching Profession in Scotland. 
Educational Pamphlets, No. 3. Edinburgh: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1939. Pp. 20. 
The third of a series intended to describe simply and clearly different phases of 
education in Scotland. No. 1 tells of the administration of public education 
in Scotland; No. 2, of school buildings and their equipment. 


412. WADE, NEwMAN A. Post-primary Education in the Primary Schools of 
Scotland 1872-1936. London: University of London Press, Ltd., 1939. 
Pp. xvi+276. 
Mainly a study of the development of the aims, curriculums, and the organiza- 
tion and staffing of post-primary schools for pupils from twelve to fifteen 
years of age conducted in the primary school code of Scotland. A valuable 
work. 

SPAIN 


413. CASTILLEJO, Jost. Education and Revolution in Spain. University of 
London Institute of Education Studies and Reports, No. 12. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 26. 


Three lectures delivered to the Institute by a professor in the Faculty of Law 
of the University of Madrid. 


414. Osés, Hicrnto Lton, et AL. La Nueva legislacién de ensehanza media. 
Pamplona: Editorial Garcia Enciso, 1939. Pp. 222. 


One of the first of the educational publications to come from Spain since the 
revolution, this volume was compiled by staff members of the Ministry of 
National Education to explain the law of September 20, 1938, governing second- 
ary education. 
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SWEDEN 
41s. “Evakueringsplan fér born i svenske byar,” Norsk skuleblad, Nr. 37 (16 
September, 1939), 746. 
Summaries of instructions issued by the Sweden Board of Education to ele- 
mentary-school inspectors for keeping up schools when teachers are summoned 
for neutrality guard and of instructions issued for the evacuation of children in 
case of war or the danger of war. 


416. K6xEritz, Gustav H. Valet av levnadsbana. Anvisningar och rid sam- 
lade och bearbetade. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers Forlag, 1938. Pp. 180. 
A practical guide in vocational education designed to meet the needs of young 
people who have completed (1) secondary-school studies or (2) the lower level 
of the secondary school. 


. “Lirares lén under militirtjainst,” Svensk lérartidning, Nr. 36 (9 Septem- 
ber, 1939), 1028; Nr. 37 (16 September, 1939), 1055-56; Nr. 39 (30 
September, 1939), 1114-15; Nr. 40 (7 Oktober, 1939), 1139-40; Nr. 
44 (4 November, 1939), 1256; Nr. 45 (11 November, 1939), 1282, 1301- 
4; Nr. 48 (2 December, 1939), 1383-84; Nr. 50 (16 December, 1939), 
1435-36. 

A series of eight discussions on salaries of teachers in military service. 


“Lén vid forstirkt forsvarsberedskap,” Folkskollirarnas tidning, Nr. 
48 (2 December, 1939), 7; Nr. 50 (16 December, 1939), 1-4. 
Two articles concerning the salary of elementary-school teachers summoned to 
strengthen the national defense and the salary of substitute teachers from the 
ranks of teachers retired on pension. 


. “Skola i krig eller krigsfara,” Folkskollérarnas tidning, Nr. 46 (18 Novem- 
ber, 1939), 12. 
A royal decree governing elementary and secondary schools in case of war or 
danger of war. 


. “Utrymningsplan fér skolorna,” Svensk lérartidning, Nr. 36 (9 September, 
1939), 1032; Nr. 37 (16 September, 1939), 1058-59; Nr. 38 (23 Septem- 
ber, 1939), 1083-84, 1088-89; Nr. 40 (7 Oktober, 1939), 1140-42; Nr. 
41 (14 Oktober, 1939), 1168; Nr. 42 (21 Oktober, 1939), 1194, 1196; 
Nr. 43 (28 Oktober, 1939), 1224-25; Nr. 46 (18 November, 1939), 
1312-13; Nr. 47 (25 November, 1939), 1345; Nr. 50 (16 December, 
1939), 1437. 

A series of discussions and articles on the plans for the evacuation of school 
children in case of war or danger of war. 


421. “Varldskatastrofen och skolan,” Svensk lérartidning, Nr. 36 (9 September, 
1939), 1027, 1033; Nr. 37 (16 September, 1939), 1062-65; Nr. 39 (30 
September, 1939), 1113-14; Nr. 40 (7 Oktober, 1939), 1138; Nr. 46 (18 
November, 1939), 1310. 
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A series of five articles showing the efforts made by Sweden to keep up the 
standard of its schools in time of war. The final article gives the royal decree 
issued November 3, 1939, on instruction during war and danger of war. 


. WAGNSSON, RUBEN, ET AL. Folkskolestadgan och andra férfattningar 
rorande folkundervisning och folkbildning. Stockholm: Svensk Liarar- 
tidnings Foérlag, 1938. Pp. 608. 

The elementary-school statute and other regulations concerning instruction 
in the elementary school. 
SWITZERLAND 

. “Im Dienste des Landes,” Schweizerische Lehrerzeitung, No. 36 (8 Sep- 

tember, 1939), 717-18. 


The article points out some of the responsibilities of the teacher in time of war. 


. Jaccarp, Louts. L’Instruction publique en Suisse annuaire 1939. Publié 
sous les auspices de la conférence internationale des chefs des départe- 
ments de l’instruction publique de la Suisse romande avec l’appui de la 
confédération. 30° année. Lausanne: Librairie Payot & Cie., 1939. 
Pp. 192. 

A survey of public education in Switzerland. 


. “Mobilisation und Schule,” Schweizerische Lehrerzeitung, Nr. 40 (6 
Oktober, 1939), 788-89; Nr. 41 (13 Oktober, 1939), 806; Nr. 42 (20 
Oktober, 1939), 820-21; Nr. 44 (3 November, 1939), 851-52; Nr. 45 
(10 November, 1939), 868-69; Nr. 48 (1 Dezember, 1939), 923-25; 


Nr. 50 (15 Dezember, 1939), 966. 


The articles deal with the military service, salary, and conditions of exemption 
from military service of teachers in Switzerland and some of its cantons during 
the period of mobilization. 


426. ‘Mobilisation und Schulorganisation,” Schweizerische Lehrerzeitung, 
No. 36 (8 September, 1939), 722-23. 
The need of keeping up the school organization in spite of the shortage of 
teachers due to mobilization and some suggestions as to how it may be done. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

427. Cook, P. A. W. The Transvaal Native Teacher. South African Council for 
Educational and Social Research Series, No. 11. Pretoria: South Afri- 
can Council for Educational and Social Research, 1939. Pp. 138. 

The study includes such items as selection, training, and qualifications of 
teachers; age, length of service, and wastage; econornic position; geographical 
and tribal origin; and home language. 

428. Fick, M. Laurence. The Educability of the South African Native. South 
African Council for Educational and Social Research Series, No. 8. 
Pretoria: South African Council for Educational and Social Research, 
1939. Pp. 56. 
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The author concludes that around the ages of thirteen and fourteen native 
children are from four to five years inferior to European children in educability 
as gauged by the results of intelligence tests. His conclusion may not be en- 
tirely valid, but it seems clear that the native is not educable in the same way 
as the European. 


429. Fick, M. Laurence. An Individual Scale of General Intelligence for South 
Africa. South African Council for Educational and Social Research 
Series, No. 7. Pretoria: South African Council for Educational and 
Social Research, 1939. Pp. 56. 

The author adds new test items for ages above thirteen to the official mental- 
hygiene individual scale first standardized in 1927 and useful for ages seven 
to thirteen. 


430. SERFONTEIN, V. Cost of Primary and Secondary Education. South African 
Council for Educational and Social Research Series, No. 9. Pretoria: 
South African Council for Educational and Social Research, 1939. Pp. 34. 
The official methods of accounting in the Union do not make a clear distinction 
between the costs of primary and of secondary education for the European 
population. The author attempts to make such distinction and work out the 
per pupil costs at each level. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


431. SIMON, Sir Ernest D., and OTHERS. Moscow in the Making. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. 254. 


The chapter on education was written by Lady Simon, mainly from the admin- 
istrative point of view. Some comparisons are drawn with education in Man- 
chester. Her account of the fall of the ‘“‘pedologues”’ is especially important. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
432. TUROSIENSKI, SEVERIN K. Education in Yugoslavia. United States Office 
of Education Bulletin No. 6, 1939. Pp. viii+146. 


A detailed description of education in Yugoslavia made from some months of 
investigation of the schools in the country itself. 





Educational Writings 
* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EDUCATION OF PARENTS AND CHILDREN THROUGH THE PRESCHOOL.—Woven 
into the fabric of the Broadoaks Preschool are the four threads which become the 
theme of a book! written by its director. First, the whole child must be consid- 
ered; second, mental hygiene must have its place; third, the school and home 
must be co-ordinated; and, fourth, the early years are very important and must 
be wisely guided. 

On every page there is a clear and interesting picture of an educational 
institution that not only sets up an admirable program for the training of young 
children but also reaches out to bring parents, both mothers and fathers, into its 
circle by giving them specific responsibilities in the school program and oppor- 
tunities to attend study or discussion groups and individual conferences on the 
child’s educational progress. Baruch emphasizes, much as did Froebel (now so 
little read), what the school can do for parents. Froebel’s conception failed be- 
cause his disciples formalized the kindergarten and separated it from the 
parents’ associations which were an integral part of his plan, but Baruch skil- 
fully demonstrates the procedures through which parent and child education 
can be integrated. 

After a brief and vivid description of the preschool and a discussion of why 
parents send their children to it, the book moves on to Part II entitled “‘Parents 
at School.” Here is given a general view of the parent-education program, and a 
specimen group discussion of parents is presented in detail. After showing that 
parents are people, the author gives illustrative transcriptions of individual con- 
ferences with them. There follow discussions of school records as instruments of 
parent education, devices for parents’ participation, and the organization of a 
co-operative nursery school. 

In Part III, “‘Children at School,” the main section of the book, a detailed 
description of the school program is given, with many illustrations and much 
practical advice and help for teachers. Graphic chapter headings give a clue to 
the contents. They are in order: “The Stronger the Body,” ““These Emotions,” 
“Learning To Live with Other Children,” ‘““‘When Problems Enter,” “Discover- 
ing the World About,” “‘Discovering the Ways of Man,” “Discovering Words,” 
“When Children’s Words Make Poems,” ‘Forming Friendships with Books and 
Stories,” ‘Music in the Air,” and “‘Artist and Artisan.”’ Although all these chap- 


* Dorothy Walter Baruch, Parents and Children Go to School: Adventuring in Nursery 
School and Kindergarten. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1939. Pp. xiv-+504. $3.00. 
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ters have merit, the high point is reached in those on language, poetry, and 
stories. 

Part IV, “Implications of the Preschool,” discusses the value of the preschool 
in terms of the backgrounds given the child for his later education, the tech- 
niques of skilful teacher guidance, and the contribution that knowledge of early 
childhood can make to prospective parents and teachers. 

An “Afterword” presents data about the Broadoaks Preschool, its setup and 
children, with some discussion of the broader aspects of preschool education in 
the United States. Three appendixes contain the record forms used at Broad- 
oaks and cleverly annotated and classified lists of stories and poems and of songs 
and musical selections for young children. At the end of each chapter there is a 
well-selected, comprehensive, and briefly annotated bibliography. 

The book carries out its function by giving complete descriptions of the pro- 
cedures used at Broadoaks, with transcriptions of interviews, children’s reac- 
tions, teachers’ suggestions, etc., interwoven with references and comments on 
the technical literature. The presentation is replete with concrete illustrations 
and is well worth reading, not only for its content, but also for its style. Much 
of the material is presented by indirection and example in a narrative and de- 
scriptive style that may make it difficult for the student to generalize and 
formulate the principles involved. Because of the excellent summaries given of 
several chapters, one wishes that the author, who is very skilful when she 
wishes to bring order out of chaos, had prepared similar summaries for all chap- 
ters. Statistical and normative data are strikingly absent. On the other hand, 
there is frequent quotation of authority, often in the form of obvious platitudes, 
that might well have been replaced by more concrete material and data. 

The typography and the makeup, which in general are excellent, are spoiled 
for me by the practice of combining italics with roman capitals in the section 
headings, so that every heading suggests that it was composed by a drunken 
printer. 

This book should find many uses. The general reader will find it more appeal- 
ing than the conventional textbook. Parents, parent educators, and experienced 
teachers will gain new insight and practicai help from it. Students and teachers 
in training will find it a good textbook and a stimulating reference book. 

Joun E. ANDERSON 
Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 


VITAL RuRAL EpucaTion.—In recent years modern schools have attempted 
more and more to become community-centered schools. They have endeavored, 
through an extension of the curriculum, to include the systematic utilization of 
community resources by pupils and the utilization of school facilities, materials, 
and personnel by adults. A notable experiment was conducted by Miss Clapp 
and her associates in two rural communities. Out of the experiment has come a 
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handbook: of rural progressive education. It contains detailed descriptions of 
school projects and community projects sponsored by the school. The accounts 
are derived from experiences in a small elementary school, Ballard Memorial 
School, in Kentucky, and in nursery, elementary, and secondary schools in a 
homestead community, Arthurdale, West Virginia. 

The volume is one of the most complete documents of vitalized rural educa- 
tion now available. Despite a choppy and piecemeal recital of the Ballard 
School experiment, the reader gains a comprehensive idea about the introduc- 
tion of an activity program in a traditional rural school. He gets a kaleidoscopic 
picture of a rural community health project as influenced by the work of a pro- 
gressive school; of the school as a recreational center for the community; of the 
use of local resources, including traditions, as a basis for the elementary-school 
curriculum as well as for adult education. As Miss Clapp says: 

If social services are in part the self-initiated activity of a school, they are also in 
part the outgrowth of the school’s relations with the community. From the identifica- 
tion of the teachers and the principal with the life and problems and interests of the 
community comes the intimate knowledge of people and conditions that is needed to 
direct social work intelligently, and that can give it relevancy and significance and 
effectiveness [p. 64]. 


The major part of the volume is devoted to a résumé of activities in the 
Arthurdale schools, in which they are pictured as educational and social forces 
in a homestead community. The author, unfortunately perhaps, provides little 
philosophical interpretation or critical comment, educational or sociological, 
regarding the activities. The activities, as recorded, are left largely to speak for 
themseives. 

The curriculum of the Arthurdale schools included all experiences which boys, 
girls, and adults had under the guidance of the school. These experiences in- 
cluded physical care, dental work, and recreation and enjoyment, such as square 
dances, music festivals, etc. They included night school for the older boys and 
girls, a farm co-operative, a library, and men’s and women’s clubs. The course 
of study of the elementary school proper comprised units of work on farming in 
Grade I, building the village of Arthurdale in Grade II, Indian life in Grade ITI, 
and Colonial life and similar projects in the upper elementary grades. The nur- 
sery school was a source of education, especially for parents, regarding problems 
of child care and health. The cultural resources of Arthurdale which were used 
for the older children and adults included square dancing, fiddle-making, bal- 
lads, music festivals, quilt-making, furniture-making, drama, and the school 
newspaper. 

The high-school program, although it was vitalized to the extent of using 
community resources within broad fields of conventional subject matter, did not 
indicate a wide use of present-day social problems that have not only local but 


t Elsie Ripley Clapp, Community Schools in Action. New York: Viking Press, 1939. 
Pp. xviii+430. $3.75. 
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nation-wide scope. Illustrations of such socio-economic problems are those of 
race relations, labor, unemployment, and technological trends. 

This volume is a valuable handbook on the use of rural community resources 
by modern schools. It delineates the relation of adults in such a community to 
the total educational program. It gives a detailed description of the develop- 
ment of material and methods for a comprehensive curriculum of in-school and 
out-of-school activities. It provides examples of utilization of local cultural ma- 
terials and resources. Most important, it emphasizes and illustrates frequently 
the democratic method of living in school and community. 

These values are diminished slightly by the lack of clear exposition of educa- 
tional and social philosophy and by a failure to develop a more progressive social 
education in the high school. 

It is an educational rather than a sociological document. As John Dewey has 
said in the Foreword to the volume: 

Administrators and teachers will add to their own education by becoming acquainted 
with the work of these schools, and thereby the larger educative process be promoted 
[p. vii]. 

; A great deal is now said about the social function of the schools; more is said than is 

done. In this book we have an account of something actually done and of how it was 
done. Perhaps the first lesson it teaches us is that schools function socially only when 
they function in a community for community purposes, and communities are local, 
present, and close by, while “society” at large is something vaguely in the distance 
[pp. vii-viii]. 


Urban as well as rural educators may well read this book to gain new insights 
about the relation of vital education to community resources. 
J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


New York City Board of Education 


VALUABLE GUIDANCE FOR THE ADMINISTRATOR ON PROBLEMS OF Non- 
INSTRUCTIONAL CHARACTER.—The personnel of any large educational system 
includes many employees who are not directly concerned with instruction. 
Among these are to be found persons bearing such titles as business manager, 
engineer, janitor, clerk, attendance officer, storekeeper, yardman, building and 
grounds supervisor, bookkeeper, supply officer, nurse, cook, lunchroom director, 
window-washer, night watchman, and automobile traffic officer. Theorists in 
school administration have devoted little space in their writings to the problems 
related to the administration of nonteaching personnel, which, in cities at least, 
averages one-seventh of all employees of the school system. 

School administrators will, therefore, be interested in a recent report' of a 
carefully executed research which bears directly on the administration of the 


t Hazel Davis, Personnel Administration in Three Non-teaching Services of the Public 
Schools. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 784. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. x+324. $2.50. 
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personnel in three nonteaching fields: attendance, nursing, and secretarial 
workers. The study is devoted primarily to determining “whether or not ap- 
proved personnel procedures in administration tend to be associated with evi- 
dences of adequate performances in the nonteaching services” (p. 7). The 
phrases “approved personnel procedures” and “evidences of adequate per- 
formance” used in this statement of purpose are definitized, as required by tested 
research procedure. Data were collected from twelve selected cities. The meth- 
od employed—the survey method—included the collection of printed and 
mimeographed materials, the use of check lists, the interviewing of selected per- 
sons, and the observing of certain working operations. Relative appraisal of 
performance was obtained by registering judgments on itemized aspects. Such 
ratings were refined to three degrees only: high, medium, and low. 

Little will be gained by dwelling either on the details of the methods used in 
the research or on the results obtained. Inherent in the survey method are faults 
about which all are aware and which simply have to be accepted if research in 
certain areas is to go on. Miss Davis has reduced these faults to a minimum, 
and, where she was forced to use her own judgment, she shows insights leading 
to the belief that the judgments are those of an expert and not merely the 
opinions of an amateur. 

The most meritorious contribution of this study, in my opinion, is the helpful 
and sound information given in chapter vi and the subsequent chapters of the 
study on the administering of the nonteaching personnel in public schools. 
Guidance to the interested administrator is afforded under such headings as 
planning and leadership, development of personnel resources, salary scheduling, 
selection, terms of employment, distribution of personnel, and working condi- 
tions. It may be noted that these topics are rather comprehensive for a single 
research. 

Readers interested in research techniques in administration and in the possi- 
bility of improving them can use this study as a basis for analysis of the sur- 
vey method of research. Readers more interested in getting help on nonteaching 
personnel problems can forget that this book reports a research project and can 
read profitably from chapter vi on to the end of the book. On the research side, 
the efforts are praiseworthy. It may be granted that administrative research 
always encounters certain difficulties and that this study is not an exception. 
On the side of its contribution to administrative theory, it ranks far above most 
studies of its kind. It is more penetrating than some, more analytical than 
others. It gives evidence of having been written by an investigator who under- 


stood well what she undertook to do. 
J. M. HucuHEs 


Northwestern University 


STORIES FOR YOUNG READERS.—Only occasionally does the title of a book 
indicate its spirit and central purpose, but here is one of those fortunate, though 
all too rare, occasions. There is a warmth in the expression “let’s”; there is a 
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warmth and challenge in Let’s Read/* I often listen to a broadcast of chatty 
book reviews under the caption “Let’s Read a Book.” There is something 
about that caption which enveigles me not only into listening to the reviews 
but into actually bestirring myself to read a book. As this turn of phrase in- 
fluences even busy adults, it may prove still more stimulating to those young 
people who make up the happy communities of the junior high schools. 

Pupils in junior high schools, or those in the seventh and the eighth years 
of other school organizations, are thoroughly social beings even though they 
may not as yet have attained that high degree of socialization which is assumed 
to be such a desirable goal in modern education. Boys and girls approaching 
or entering the early teens can’t help but say, “Let’s! Let us do this! Let 
us do that!” In the rush of the young blood and buoyant spirits, words are 
cut short, phrases are abbreviated, and “let’s” is the spirit of the youthful 
times. 

The four authors of Let’s Read! have succeeded in taking into their confi- 
dence any young reader who may turn to this golden book—and it is truly a 
golden book, in its unusual gilt cover as well as in the charming stories and 
sketches which go to make up its contents. A sticker put in by the publisher 
announces: “The cloth used for the binding of this book is sturdy, cleanable, 
water-resistant, and vermin-proof. It may be washed with soap and water.” 
There is nothing pleasant about the word “‘vermin,” and yet there is a clean 
satisfaction in the implied sanitation. The volume is attractive, with nothing 
about it to suggest the cold, cheap quality of an oilcloth. It is a clean, lovely 
book of gold. 

The young reader is at once introduced to the nature, purpose, and process 
of the making of the book. Nothing is being “put over.” He is made to feel 
that he is a co-partner with the authors; and, after all, the reader of a book is 
just as important as the author. Who wants to write a book which will have 
no readers? In short, purposeful authorship finds its great reward in apprecia- 
tive readers—and many of them. 

This book starts out with timely suggestions and directions for reading it. 
The pupil opening the book is like a boy unpacking a new air rifle and noting 
the directions for loading, shooting, and caring for it so that it may long be a 
source of interest and amusement. 

The first section comes alive with a fine collection of dog tales, nicely 
sprinkled and interspersed with illustrations of many canine friends in happy 
moods and poses. There is even a section on “Educating Your Dog” and a 
long paragraph of “doggy words.” The text gives good advice on how to treat 
a dog (without rubbing in the moral) and also some pertinent directions on 
giving a dog a chance. 

Lest you think this review is going to the dogs, and to the dogs alone, 


t Holland Roberts, Helen Rand, George Murphy, and Nellie Appy, Let’s Read! II. 
Growing Up in Reading. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1939. Pp. xiv+536. $1.28. 
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“Jet’s” move into the section on “How You Play the Game” and on into 
“Animal Ways and Reptile Days.” Whether or not that rhyme was intended, 
I cannot say, but it and the stories are there. We then take a flier into Section 
IV, “It’s about Flying’’; pick up a few “Jobs and Hobbies” farther on; and then 
drop into the library. “(How To Use the Library”’ tells us “Where to look in 
the library” and suggests the readiness of the faithful Readers’ Guide to help 
one over difficult spots. The volume comes to a timely end in ‘Adventurers 
Roam the World.” 

Many of us cannot do at firsthand all the venturing and adventuring that 
we might like, but where is the book-lover who has not had more thrilling ad- 
ventures than he can shake a stick at anyway? A little girl curled up in a big 
chair or her brother sprawled out on the floor may go adventuring with as many 
thrills as will ever come to Admiral Byrd. Let’s Read! has been prepared to 
meet some of these needs and, because of the keen insight and versatility of its 
authors, should fulfil its mission in life with more than the ordinary degree of 
success. It’s worth looking into. 

CiypE B. Moore 
Cornell University 


Mickey Movuse AND Donatp Duck IN CHILDREN’S LITERATURE.—Four 
story-books for young children which were illustrated by the Walt Disney Studio 
have recently been published. The stories in these books, according to the adver- 
tisement of the publishers, have been written by well-known authors of chil- 


dren’s books especially for school use. 

The following brief summary of the content of one of these books is typical of 
three of them: As Mickey is wandering about, he sees a house being built. He is 
interested in it and talks with the workmen about it. After a bit he decides to 
live in it, but it will be too big for him alone, so he goes after Minnie Mouse. He 
asks her to come with him to see something. When they get to the house, 
Minnie is much disappointed because the thing she wants most is a crocodile. 
Mickey promises to get her a crocodile if she will come and live in the house. 
She promises that she will come if he will let her Aunt Matilda and the twins 
come too. It takes a good deal of coaxing but crabbed old Aunt Matilda is finally 
persuaded, and they all move in long before the house is finished. They have 
many adventures in getting settled. The twins, Monty and Morty, find some 
rock wool about and put some of it into Aunt Matilda’s bed. They escape pun- 
ishment for this mischief because Aunt Matilda is induced to believe that the 
rock wool has fallen from the ceiling. After this, the painter falls and makes a 
terrible mess with sticky varnish. Then the oil burner gives them all a scare 


t Walt Disney Story Books: Donald Duck and His Friends by Jean Ayer, pp. 102; 
Little Pig’s Picnic and Other Stories by Margaret Wise Brown, pp. 102; Mickey Never 
Fails by Robin Palmer, pp. 102; School Days in Disneyville by Caroline D. Emerson, 
pp. 102. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1939. $0.68 each. 
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because it growls like bears and tigers when it first starts up. They think these 
animals have come into their house. Mickey pretends to be brave, and he goes 
to the furnace-room, where he finds that the noise is only the sound of the 
furnace and not animals at all. In the end Mickey makes Minnie very happy 
by giving her a crocodile. She thinks he is very brave because he has captured 
and tamed this fierce beast. In reality he has found a tame crocodile in a stream. 
This is typical of Mickey’s behavior throughout the book. He is a bluffer; he 
makes a grand impression because of his good fortune; he never fails because of 
his luck. 

The fourth book in the series contains ten short stories instead of one long 
one. Several:of these are well-known nursery tales in new versions. The ugly 
duckling, after several adventures, is recognized by a family of swans and is 
adopted by the mother-swan, who shelters him under her wing; the grasshopper 
earns his living in the ant’s house by playing his fiddle for the ants to dance; and 
the rabbit who wanted red wings in so many children’s books is here a mouse 
who wants to fly. 

A cursory examination of the illustrations and of the text of these books 
indicates that the content is intended to be nonsense material—and there is a 
place in children’s literature for nonsense stories and poems. Lear, Carroll, Mor- 
ley, and Milne have won such a place for their writings. These authors have 
given to their nonsense tales a style in presentation that has made them inter- 
esting to adults as well as to children, but Donald Duck and Mickey Mouse have 
not been fortunate in their presentation in book form. In the moving pictures 
the Disney Studios have made Mickey and Donald and their many friends be- 
loved characters to children, but the originality and sparkle evident in the mov- 
ing pictures are missing in these books. Careful reading demonstrates that the 
illustrations are much better than the text. Perhaps the effort to control the 
vocabulary of the text has restricted the authors and prevented them from 
presenting these characters as the jolly bits of pure nonsense that they are. 

The format of the books is excellent. The paper is good; the print is large 
and clear; the pages are uncrowded; and the text is not too full. 


ApDA R. POLKINGHORNE 
Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 


CHANGES IN JUNIOR HicH ScHoot MatHEMATIcs.—The time was when all 
pupils in the elementary schools, the academies, and the colleges studied mathe- 
matics. The prevailing psychological doctrine was the doctrine of formal dis- 
cipline with a concurrent belief in a large measure of transfer of training. The 
subject matter of textbooks was organized with strict regard for logical develop- 
ment, and there was little concern about applications or learners’ interests. 

With the educational reforms of recent years has come a disposition to chal- 
lenge the value of the study of mathematics beyond the fundamentals of arith- 
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metic and a few of the more common applications. In an effort to meet the chal- 
lenge, textbook auchors have tried to eliminate materials of little or no social 
value, to show the role played in ordinary life affairs by the materials that they 
present, to develop a better gradation of the more difficult topics, and to in- 
corporate suggestions which are designed to facilitate learning. A series of junior 
high school textbooks has appeared in which an effort has been made to include 
these and other improvements. 

Unique features of this series, as compared with most other textbooks in 
junior high school mathematics, are the reduction in the amount of algebra and 
the greater emphasis on the applications of arithmetic. Except for some atten- 
tion to formulas and a chapter of thirteen pages on positive and negative num- 
bers (the last chapter in the book), there is no algebra in Book II. Book III has 
a forty-page chapter on signed numbers and monomials, a twenty-four—page 
chapter on polynomials, a sixteen-page chapter on equations and problems, a 
twenty-four—page chapter on equations of the first degree, a thirty-page chapter 
on factoring and quadratics, and an eightéen-page chapter on algebraic frac- 
tions. Thus 152 of the book’s 438 pages (exclusive of the Index) are devoted to 
algebra. The remaining 286 pages are given over to arithmetic, intuitive geom- 
etry, and elementary concepts of numerical trigonometry. The reviewer was 
pleased with the organization of Book III, particularly with the arithmetic 
reviews and the deferred attention to some of the applications of arithmetic, but 
whether those responsible for making courses of study and for teaching mathe- 
matics in the junior high school will agree that sufficient attention has been 
given to algebra remains to be seen. 

In some places the development of terms and concepts is very rapid. This 
rapid development is particularly noticeable in the first six pages of Book I, 
where the following terms are used: “circle,” “cylinder,” “cylindrical,” “hori- 
zontal,” “vertical,” “cone,”’ “conical,” “straight line,” “parallel line,” “angle,” 
“plane,” “spherical,” “concentric,” “rectangle,” “right angle,” ‘‘trapezoid,” 
“rectangular,” “solid,” “triangle,” “octagon,” “scale drawing,” “square,” and 
“perimeter.”’ Since many, if not most, of these terms probably will be unknown 
to the pupils who use the book, it seems that too many new terms are presented 
in brief space for those who approach mathematics with some misgiving as to 
their ability to master the subject. 

A good feature of the books is the fact that the discussion of many topics is 
accompanied by exercises designed to inform the pupils whether they are in 
need of further information or further development of skills. Notes refer to the 
pages on which practice and remedial materials may be found. 

In general the problems which are given for solution are drawn from real 
affairs. Many reflect an acquaintance with matters current at the time the 


* Walter W. Hart and Lora D. Jahn, Mathematics in Action: Book I, pp. viii+344, 
$0.88; Book II, pp. x+374, $0.96; Book III, pp. vi+442, $1.28. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1939 and 1940. 
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manuscript was prepared. In some instances, however, the problems are unreal. 
For example, those involving the use of the third case of percentage (Book II, 
pp. 135-36) are, to a considerable extent, of the “‘answer-known” type—a com- 
mon fault of such percentage problems as they occur in textbooks. On page 6 of 
the same volume a problem states that the Ohio River flood of 1937 cost about 
$385,000,000 and asks for the average cost per person, correct to cents, to the 
people of the United States if the population was 128,000,000. Since both the 
total cost and the population are given in millions, the average cost per person 
to the nearest cent cannot be determined. 

Apparently, practice exercises and progress tests have not been constructed 
with sufficient regard for the distribution of practice on the combinations in- 
volved. The reviewer has analyzed several pages of such material and has 
found the distribution to be ragged. For example, page 334 of Book I contains 
forty subtraction examples having five-digit numbers. If it be assumed that the 
decomposition method of subtraction is used, 9 is found to be taken from each 
of the numbers from 9 to 18, inclusive, but the number of occurrences of each of 
these combinations ranges from one to six. 

In general teachers will find in these books a large amount of very useful 
material. Although sometimes the presentation is formal and a little too rigor- 
ous, more often it is interesting and obviously related to real affairs. The books 
are a worth-while addition to the rapidly increasing number of textbooks in this 
field. They will stimulate many teachers to do better teaching and some other 
authors to improve their books. 


R. L. Morton 
Ohio University 


Athens, Ohio 


A Soctat-StuDIES READER ON INDUSTRIAL UNITED STATES.—Book II of 
this social-studies series! continues the picture of “‘men at work to make America 
a better place in which to live” (p. vi) and is devoted to industrial United States. 
The book is organized by geographic sections, but important industries common 
to more than one region are described only once. Besides such expected manu- 
factures as textiles, steel, shoes, and paper, space is given to more recent de- 
velopments, such as manufacturing lastics, quick freezing of foods, building 
airplanes, making board and paper .rom southern pine, and making motion 
pictures. 

Each main section of the book is given over to the travel and sight-seeing 
experiences of a different family group, usually a boy and a girl with one or 
both parents. The adults guide the observations and arrange situations where 
firsthand information is obtained by actual visits to mills and factories. The 
vigorous conversational style carries the reader swiftly and entertainingly 


t Walter B. Pitkin and Harold F. Hughes, Seeing Our Country, Book II. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xii+384. $1.60. 
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along. As is unavoidable in such an approach to subject matter, there are many 
stretches in the book where little of factual interest is contributed to the general 
theme while the characters are being maneuvered into a position to learn. 

Parts of industrial living and processes which children can understand are 
presented in clear, simple language. A certain amount of technical vocabulary 
is, of necessity, introduced. Through concrete examples and observations of the 
individuals in the story, the volume presents an admirable background of 
some phases of the complicated industrial-social organization of modern Amer- 
ica. The interdependence of workers in different occupations, the place of 
scientific research, and the constantly changing adjustment of living conditions 
and industrial practices to changing environment are well brought out. 

Doubtless many teachers will wish to expand the description of how men 
work with more geographical explanation of the why of the industrial situation. 
Similarly others may wish to enlarge on the theme of transportation or the 
problem of men versus machines. Nevertheless, the book provides excellent, 
thought-provoking material for children of Grades VI-IX. 

The mechanical makeup of the book is attractive. The print is a little 
larger than that in the usual textbook, and the pictures are large, clear, and 
usable. There is a dearth of maps and graphic illustration. 

RutH R. WATSON 
Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 
* 
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